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DAS PRIESTERKONIGTUM VON SALEM 


Von S. LanpersporFer, O.S.B., Abt von Scheyern 


Nur zweimal im ganzen Alten Testamefit (Gn. 14, 18 und 
Ps. 110, 4) tritt uns die hoheitsvolle Gestalt des Priesterkénigs 
von Salem entgegen, beidemal in einer ratselhaften Isolierung, so 
da8 es bis heute noch nicht gelungen ist, sie organisch in den 
Entwicklungsgang der Heilsgeschichte einzugliedern. Die Typo- 
logie des Vélkerapostels (Hebr. 7, 1 ff.) und die Deutung des un- 
blutigen Opfers als Vorbild des Meff$opfers durch die christliche 
Uberlieferung haben noch ein iibriges getan, um die merkwiirdige 
Erscheinung vollends in geheimnisvolles Dunkel zu hiillen. Und 
doch miissen wir von vornherein annehmen, daf Melchisedech 
seine Erwahnung im AT. nicht lediglich seiner typischen Deutung 
verdankt, sondern da® er vielmehr in erster Linie eingefiihrt wurde 
als mehr oder minder notwendiges Glied in der organischen Ent- 
faltung der alttestamentlichen Offenbarung. 

Von den neueren Versuchen, dem PriesterkGnig von Salem eine 
feste Stellung in der geschichtlichen Entwicklung der vorchrist- 
lichen Offenbarung anzuweisen, verdient die Hypothese W. Ersts* 
gréBere Beachtung. Nach ihr gehdrt die Melchisedechepisode, die 
von der Tradition nach Jerusalem verlegt wird, in Wirklichkeit 
nach Sichem, erst spater sei sie in die religiése Zentrale des 
Judentums tibertragen worden. Im Anschlu8 daran sucht Ersr 
den Ps. 110 als uralte Liturgie bei der Inthronisation der Priester- 
 fiirsten von Sichem zu erkliren (a. a. O., S. 75 ff.). Der letzt- 


I Die Hebraer, Leipzig 1906, S. 71 ff. Der Annahme Erpts neigt auch 
A. Jeremias, ATAO?, S. 291, zu, wenigstens beziiglich der Vorlage. 
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genannte Versuch ist wohl ohne weiteres abzulehnen, schon mit 
Riicksicht auf die gewaltsamen Eingriffe in den Text, welche Ersr 
zu machen sich gezwungen sieht. Dagegen verdient die Vermutung, 
da8 das Salem Gn. 14, 18 nicht, wie man bisher meinte, mit Jeru- 
salem, sondern mit Sichem identisch sei, eine ernste Prifung. 
Nach Gn. 33, 18 scheint Salem tatsichlich ein alter Name fir 
Sichem gewesen zu sein. Diese Auffassung wird nicht nur dem 
MT. am ehesten gerecht, sondern wird auch durch die Uber- 
setzungen (LXX, Peschitto, Vulgata, anders Samaritanus und 
.Targum) nahegelegt bezw. bestitigt. Schon Hieronymus und 
Eusebius haben die Stelle so aufgefaft.2 In der Tat, ware Salem 
nicht der Name der Stadt, dann wire dieser in Gn. 33, 18 und 
in dem ganzen folgenden Abschnitt itiberhaupt nicht genannt. 
Sichem ist der Name des Sobnes des Stadtfiirsten, also Personen- 
name, von dem die Stadt wohl spater benannt wurde (vgl. osw-""y 
33, 18), vielleicht eben auf Grund des in Gn. 34 erzihlten Ereig- 
nisses.> Wohl heift die Stadt bereits Gn. 12, 6 Sichem, allein der 
Erzahler hat sich eben wie so oft des spiteren Namens bedient. Da 
die Quellenzugehérigkeit von Gn. 33, 18 ff. nicht feststeht, 1la8t sich 
daraus kein Argument gegen unsere Hypothese entnehmen. 
Bestatigt wird diese Annahme durch die Angaben E. Rosinsons,* 
wonach die Ebene zwischen Garizim und Ebal heute noch den 
Namen Salim fiihrt, ebenso ein Dorf an der Nordostecke der- 
selben. Es ist nicht anzunehmen, da diese Benennung etwa aus 
der Ubersetzung der LXX entstanden ist, sondern der Hergang © 
diirfte vielmehr der sein, daf der alte Name, nachdem die Stadt 
selbst Sichem genannt wurde, am Stadtgebiet hangen geblieben 


ist und sich schlieBlich auf eine im Bereich der Stadt gelegene 
Ortschaft tibertragen hat.5 


? LAGARDE, Onomastica Sacra, Nr. 148, 20 (220, 55); Nr. 149, 15 (291, 84). | 

* So schon Hieronymus (Eusebius) bei LAGARDE, a. a. O., Nr. 148, 26, bezw. 
Nr. 290, 60. 

* Neuere biblische Forschungen in Palastina, Berlin 1857, S. 391. 

* Der Cod. Vat. erwahnt auch Jer. 41, 5 ein Ladi (Cod. Alex. Ladedp), das 
dem Zusammenhange nach in der Gegend von Sichem zu suchen wire, der MT. 
hat aber dafiir Silo, Im griechischen Texte von Jud. 4, 4 wird ein Tal Ladvp er- 
wahnt, das vielfach mit der Ebene bei Sichem gleichgesetzt wird (vgl. FL. DE Moor, 
Le livre de Judith, Paris 1895, S. 64). Andere halten es fiir identisch mit dem im 
Jordantale gelegenen, Joh. 3, 25 erwahnten XaAiy, das Hieronymus (MIGNE, Patr. 


Lat. 23, S. 877; Onomastica Sacra, a.a.O., Nr. 149, 17) 8 Meilen siidlich von 
Skythopolis ansetzt. 
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Die Hypothese, da Sichem in Altester Zeit Salem hief, darf 
darum als wohlbegriindet gelten, und damit riickt von selbst die 
Frage in den Vordergrund, ob wir darin nicht die Ké6nigsstadt 
des Melchisedech zu sehen haben. 

Es ist beachtenswert, da Sichem von Anfang an aufs engste 
mit der Geschichte der Patriarchen, speziell Abrahams und Jakobs, 
verbunden erscheint. Ersterer hat nach Gn. 12, 6 das auferhalb 
der Stadt gelegene Heiligtum (oye = Heiligtum), das spater fir 
die in Palastina einwandernden Stémme geradezu das Zentral- 
heiligtum bildete, von dem aus sie erobernd nach Norden und 
Siiden vordrangen,® bei seiner Einwanderung aus Mesopotamien 
bereits vorgefunden. Er hatte daselbst die erste Erscheinung Gottes, 
der ihm den zukiinftigen Besitz des Landes verhie8, und errichtete 
ihm zu Ehren einen Altar. Desgleichen lenkte Jakob, als er von 
Mesopotamien zurtickkehrte, seine Schritte zundchst nach Salem- 
Sichem und erbaute dort ebenfalls einen Altar (Gn. 33, 20). Wir 
miissen wohl annehmen, daf’ Abraham seinen Gott, den der Er- 
zahler Jahve nennt, mit dem Gott des dortigen Heiligtums identi- 
fiziert hat, wie auch aus Gn. 14, 18 ff. mit Sicherheit hervorgeht, 
da® er den jrby 5x des Melchisedech mit seinem Gott gleichgesetzt 
hat (vgl. besonders V. 22 ;rby 5x mim). 

Hieraus ergibt sich mit groSer Wahrscheinlichkeit der Schluf, 
daB Melchisedech eben Kénig von Salem-Sichem war, nicht von 
Jerusalem. Dafiir scheint auch der Zusammenhang zu sprechen, in 
welchem die Melchisedechepisode sich gegenwirtig befindet,”? wenn 
anders der Verfasser oder Kompilator bei der Zusammenstellung 
seines Berichtes diesen Gesichtspunkt berticksichtigte. Nach Gn. 14, 
13 befindet sich Abraham zur Zeit des Einfalles der Kénige des 
Ostens in Hebron, wohin er Gn. 13, 18 gezogen ist. Wohin er 
aber nach dem Sieg zuriickgekehrt ist, wird nicht gesagt. Erst 
Gn. 18, 1 findet sich wieder eine Ortsangabe, er weilt wieder in 
Hebron. Nach Gn. 14, 17 fand die BegriiSung durch den K6nig 
von Sodom und die Begegnung mit Melchisedech ,nach der 
Riickkehr“ (:s1w-"inx) statt. Hebron kann damit nicht gemeint 


6 So nach den neuesten Untersuchungen E. Srtxins (Gilgal, Leipzig 1917). 

? Die Verschiedenheit der Quellen -— Gn. 14 scheint keiner der wtbrigen 
Pentateuchquellen anzugehéren, V. 18—20 ist héchstwahrscheinlich ein Einschub 
in die Erzahlung von Abrahams Kriegszug — ist eher gecignet, die Beweiskraft 
unserer Argumentation zu stiitzen als sie zu beeintrachtigen. 
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sein, aber auch nicht Jerusalem, da Abraham mit dieser Stadt, 
soviel wir wissen, niemals etwas zu tun gehabt hat. Wohl aber 
kénnte man bei Salem-Sichem von einer Riickkehr reden, da er 
sich dort nach Gn. 12, 6 schon friiher aufgehalten hat. 

Auch das xin V. 18 scheint fir unsere Auffassung zu sprechen. 
Das Heiligtum von Sichem, der Gilgal, lag auferhalb der eigent- 
lichen Stadt, aber in deren unmittelbarer Nahe. Wie spater die 
eingewanderten Stimme unter Josue, so wird auch Abraham bei 
diesem Heiligtum in der Ebene zwischen Ebal und Garizim sein 
Lager gehabt haben. Dorthin begab er sich nun nach seinem Sieg 
zurtick und das Nichste, was er tat, war jedenfalls, da8 er ein 
Dankopfer darbrachte. Wir héren sonst nirgends etwas von einem 
solchen Opfer und doch muf es stattgefunden haben. Wie Abra- 
ham auf den Gedanken hatte kommen sollen, zu diesem Zwecke 
nach Jerusalem zu gehen, ist nicht ersichtlich, da er zu dieser 
Stadt. keinerlei Beziehungen hatte, dort auch kein bekanntes 
Heiligtum war. Selbst wenn er sofort wieder nach Hebron zurtick- 
kehren wollte, lag es fiir ihn nahe, auf dem Wege jenes Heilig- 
tum wieder aufzusuchen, wo er die erste Gotteserscheinung im 
Lande Kanaan gehabt und Jahve einen Altar errichtet hatte. Bei 
diesem Dankopfer tritt nun. Melchisedech, der First von Salem- 
Sichem und als solcher zugleich oberster Priester des Heiligtums, 
in Aktion und bringt Brot und Wein aus der Stadt heraus fiir 
die Opfermahlzeit,* die er Abraham und seinen Mannschaften gab. 
Gewissermafen als Gegengabe und Anerkennung seines Priester- 
tums verabreichte ihm Abraham den Zehent. 

Demgegentiber stiitzt sich Jerusalems Anspruch einzig und allein 
auf den Namen Salem, den es in alterer Zeit gefiihrt haben soll, 
sowie auf die Uberlieferung.? Es ist zuzugeben, da die heilige 


* Vgl. dazu den aus den Amarna-Briefen (KuNDTzON, Nr. 162, Z. 23: Nr. 226, 
Z. 15 f.; Nr. 324, Z. 12; Nr. 325, Z. 16) bekannten, in Kanaan wtblichen Brauch, 
voriiberziehende Karawanen, Heeresabteilungen befreundeter Fiirsten usw. mit 
Speise und Trank zu bewirten. 

* Der Hinweis auf das Kénigstal (Gn. 14, 17), das nach 2 Sm, 18, 18 bei 
Jerusalem liegen soll, will nicht viel besagen. Denn 35 n pay ist ohne Zweifel 
Glosse, Ubrigens hat es wohl an mehreren Orten ein ,Kénigstal* gegeben, ebenso 
ein Tal “Ww, zumal das Wort eigentlich ,Ebene* bedeutet (vgl. Gn. 14, 5). Wahr- 
scheinlich ist mit Hommet (Die altisraelitische Uberlieferung, Munchen 1897, 
S. 151) und SELLIN (Neue kirchl. Zeitschrift, 16, S. 937) emek sarre ,Firstental* 
zu lesen, Die Benennung diirfte dann eben von unserem Ereignis genommen sein. 
Ebenso beweist der Name eines spateren Kénigs von Jerusalem Adonizedek (Jos. 10, 
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Stadt einmal Salem geheiffen hat, aber es scheint sich dabei 
weniger um eine altere Benennung zu handeln, sondern vielmehr 
um eine Abktirzung des Namens Jerusalem. Das scheint sogar die 
Notiz bei Josephus (Ant. 1, 10, 2) chy Sédupa Boreoov exdhecay 
‘Iepocchuyxa nahezulegen, obwohl sie wéortlich das erstere besagt. 
Die den Amarnabriefen’ gelaufige Form Urusalim erklart das zur 
Geniige. Man betrachtete wru als Determinativ, dann blieb als 
eigentlicher Name nur mehr salim tibrig.1' Weniger Nachdruck 
méchte ich auf Ps. 76, 3 legen, eine Stelle, die gewdhnlich als 
locus classicus dafiir angefiihrt wird. Es wire nicht unméglich, da8 
sich das Wort auf V. 2b zuriickbezieht, wo von Israel die Rede 
ist und fiir »>w steht,!? bezw. aus i>w korrigiert worden ist. Doch 
zugegeben, es steht fiir Jerusalem, was ohne Zweifel das Wahr- 
scheinlichere ist, dann ist es eben eine poetische Bezeichnung der 
Stadt, die durch Abkiirzung entstanden ist. Denn es ist mehr als 
merkwirdig, daf sie sich sonst an den vielen Hunderten von 
Stellen, an welchen der Name der heiligen Stadt erwahnt wird, 
niemals mehr findet. Ubrigens scheint der Ortsname ziemlich 
haufig gewesen zu sein, es sei nur erinnert an die oben an- 
gefilhrten Belegstellen.*% 

Die Tradition kann keinesfalls von ausschlaggebender Bedeutung 
sein, denn es liegt der Verdacht zu nahe, da® sie ihre Entstehung 
dem frommen Wunsche verdankt, die in Gn. 14 geschilderte Szene 
nach der heiligen Stadt verlegt zu sehen, ein Wunsch, dem die 
Gleichheit oder vielmehr Ahnlichkeit des Namens in willkommener 
Weise entgegenkam. Ubrigens ist die Uberlieferung in alter Zeit 
durchaus nicht so einhellig gewesen wie es jetzt den Anschein hat. 


1 ff.) nichts, da daraus nicht folgt, da alle Trager eines mit poy zusammen- 
gesetzten Namens Fiirsten oder Bewohner ein und derselben Stadt gewesen sein 
miissen (vgl. den Namen ab-zidki bei Kunprzon, Nr. 170, Z. 37). 

to Kounprzon Nr..180, Z. 25 fi.; Nr..183) Z. 14; Nuetes; Zi usw. 

11 Vel. S. LANDERSDORFER, Sumerisches Sprachgut im AT., Leipzig 1917, S. 52. 

12 Vel. die Schreibungen der LXX LyAvbv und Unde sowie den heutigen Namen 
Sailtin. Selbst die Mdglichkeit bestiinde, da8 Salem-Sichem damit gemeint sei, da 
daselbst ohne Zweifel die Bundeslade einige Zeit ihren Standort hatte, wenn es 
auch gerade nicht wahrscheinlich ist. 

18 Nach Hieronymus, Onomastica (bei LaGarpg, Nr. 149, 16, S. 180; bei 
Eusebius ist die Stelle abgebrochen), lag auch ein Ort Salem westlich von Jeru- 
salem. Ramses II. nennt einen in Nordpalastina gelegenen Ort §3-r}-m‘ (vgl. 
W. M. Miuer, Egyptological Researches II, S. 100), der aber vielleicht mit 
Salem-Sichem identisch ist. 
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Der Verfasser des Hebriierbriefes hat doch schwerlich an Jerusalem 
gedacht, sonst hatte er dies 7, 1 wohl irgendwie angedeutet und 
nicht von Sazkfy. in einer Weise gesprochen, als ob er diese Stadt 
nicht kenne. Direkt bezeugt das Vorhandensein einer anderen Tra- 
dition Hieronymus ep.73 ad Evangelum,™* wo er behauptet, dafi das 
Salem des Melchisedech mit dem bei Skythopolis gelegenen Salem 
identisch sei und daf dort noch zu seiner Zeit die Ruinen seines 
Palastes gezeigt wurden. Danach hat es eine feststehende, ein- 
heitliche Tradition tiberhaupt nicht gegeben. Jedenfalls sind wir 
nicht gendtigt, ihr eine entscheidende Bedeutung beizulegen. 
Vom Namen abgesehen spricht also nichts fiir Jerusalem als 
K6nigstadt des Melchisedech, wihrend dagegen besonders der 
Umstand in die Wagschale fallt, da8 die Stadt in der Patriarchen- 
geschichte tiberhaupt noch keine Rolle spielt und daf sie ins- 
besondere bis zur Uberfiihrung der Bundeslade auf den Sion 
durch David kein bekanntes Heiligtum besessen zu haben scheint. 
DafS die Tradition Melchisedech mit der spateren Hauptstadt in 
Verbindung gebracht hat, erklart sich hingegen auferordentlich 
einfach. Einmal scheint bei Sichem die Erinnerung an den alten 
Namen mehr und mehr verloren gegangen zu sein, wahrend er 
bei Jerusalem einen Teil der spateren Namensform bildete und 
darum lebendig blieb. Sodann schien es die spatere Bedeutung 
der Stadt als Mittelpunkt der Offenbarungsreligion geradezu zu 
fordern, da auch die denkwiirdige Szene zwischen dem Stamm- 
vater des Volkes und dem merkwiirdigen Priesterkénig daselbst 
sich abgespielt habe. Die Entstehung dieser Uberlieferung ist viel- 
leicht sogar von David selbst veranlaft worden durch die unter 
ihm erfolgte Ubertragung der Rechte des Priesterkénigtums des 
alten Sichem auf seine neue Hauptstadt, ein Vorgang, dessen 
authentische Beurkundung uns meines Erachtens in Ps. 110 vorliegt. 
* Um die Bedeutung dieses Psalmes in der politischen und reli- 
gidsen Entwicklung des auserwiihlten Volkes klarzulegen, miissen 
wir etwas weiter ausholen. Zunichst ein Wort iiber die Rolle 
Sichems in der innerpolitischen Entwicklung Israels. Die zentrale 
Bedeutung der Stadt in der ilteren Zeit legt von selbst die Ver- 
mutung nahe, daf auch die Begriindung des Kénigtums mit ihr 
verkniipft gewesen sein dirfte. Da dem in der Tat so war, 


™ Micng, P. L. 22, S. 680, 
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k6nnen wir mit aller Sicherheit aus den Urkunden herauslesen. 
Schon der erste von Gedeon und seinem Sohn Abimelech ge- 
machte Versuch, ein Stammkénigtum zu begriinden, spielt sich 
bei und um Sichem ab. Es ist gewif nicht zufallig, da8 Gedeon, 
der ohnehin schon einen geradezu kéniglichen Harem besaf, noch 
eine vornehme Kanaaniterin zur Frau nahm (Richt. 8, 31), die 
bezeichnenderweise nicht zu ihm nach Ophra zog, sondern in 
Sichem wohnen blieb. Er wollte offenbar die von Israeliten und 
Kanaanitern zugleich bewohnte Stadt sich verbinden. Nach Richt. 8, 
23 hatte Gedeon zwar den Kénigstitel, wohl aus theokratischen 
Erwdgungen, abgelehnt, aber in Wirklichkeit herrschte er als 
K6nig, wenigstens tiber das Haus Joseph.t5 Bemerkenswert ist 
auch, daf die Ubertragung der Herrschaft nach Richt. 8, 22 sofort 
in erblicher Weise erfolgte, wie denn auch nach seinem Tod die 
Ubernahme durch einen seiner Séhne als selbstverstindlich be- 
trachtet wurde. Daf aber die Nachfolge gerade Abimelech, der 
Sohn der Sichemitin, beansprucht, ist gewiB nicht zufillig. Nach 
Richt. 9, 6 erfolgte die Bestellung desselben zum Kénig bei der 
»Denkmalseiche* (sx pbx, woftir wahrscheinlich mayen zu lesen 
ist), die doch wohl mit der Jos. 24, 26 genannten Eiche im 
Heiligtum Jahves identisch ist. Die K6énigswahl hat also im Gil- 
gal stattgefunden. Darauf weist auch die unmittelbare Nahe des 
Garizim (Richt. 9, 7) hin. 

Das Stammkénigtum Gedeons nahm bereits mit Abimelech ein 
tragisches Ende. Die Begriindung eines dauernden K6nigtums tiber 
das gesamte Volk gelang erst Saul unter Beihilfe Samuels. Dabei 
spielte wieder das Heiligtum bei Sichem eine bedeutsame Rolle. 
1 Sm. 11, 15 lesen wir: ,Da ging das ganze Volk nach Gilgal 
und sie machten dort den Saul zum Konig vor Jahve und 
opferten dort Heilsopfer vor Jahve und es freuten sich dort Saul 
und alle Manner Israels gar sehr.“ Settin (a. a. O., S. 14 ff.) fiihrt 
den tiberzeugenden Nachweis, daf es sich tatsichlich um das Gilgal 
bei Sichem handelt und nicht um das gleichnamige benjamitische 
* Heiligtum bei Jericho. 

Danach galt Sichem, bezw. das nationale Heiligtum bei Sichem 
ohne Zweifel als Krénungsort der israelitischen Kénige. Dort 
erfolgte die Wahl, dort ,vor Jahve“ veranstaltete der neue Konig 


18 Vol, KirTEL, Geschichte des Volkes Israel II, S. 41 ff. (5. Aufl.). 
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seinen Wahlern ein grofSes Opfermahl. Mit dieser Praxis haben 
nun allem Anscheine nach David und Salomon gebrochen. Ersterer 
wurde in Hebron (2 Sm. 5, 3), letzterer im Tale Gihon bei 
Jerusalem zum Kénige iiber Israel bestellt (3 Kg. 1, 38 ff.). Von 
einer Wahl oder Salbung in Sichem ist nirgends die Rede. Dagegen 
fiihlt sich Roboam, Salomons Sohn, wieder veranla®t, nach Sichem 
zu gehen und dort sich die Krone zu holen. Wir werden kaum 
fehlgehen, wenn wir die Griinde fiir diese auffallende Erscheinung 
in der Verschiebung der politischen oder besser der religids- 
politischen Verhiltnisse suchen. Da Sichem von allem Anfang 
an der religidse und, soweit ein solcher tiberhaupt notwendig war, 
der politische Mittelpunkt der eingewanderten Stimme war, steht 
auf Grund der Darlegungen Ser.ums fest. Hat doch dort auch 
zwischen Ebal und Garizim die feierliche Bundeserneuerung nach 
der Einwanderung stattgefunden (Dt. 11, 29; 27, 11; Jos. 8, 33). 
Wir diirfen wohl annehmen, da die Bundeslade mit dem Offen- 
barungszelt wenigstens voriibergehend ebenfalls in Sichem sich 
befand.t© Der religids-politische Mittelpunkt scheint Sichem auch 
weiterhin geblieben zu sein. Denn dort wurde, wie wir gesehen 
haben, jeweils die Kénigswahl ,,vor Jahve“ vorgenommen. Gegen 
die Zuriicksetzung des alten, aus der Wiistenwanderung mitge- 
brachten Zeltheiligtums, besonders nachdem die Lade nach der 
Schlacht bei Aphek in die Hande der Philister gefallen war 
(1 Sm. 4, 11), hat nun David eine Reaktion eingeleitet. Damit 
hangt wohl auch sein auffallendes Fernbleiben vom Heiligtum in 
Sichem zusammen, dessen Kult wahrscheinlich mit einer weit- 
gehenden Kanaanisierung der Jahvereligion verbunden war, !7 
ebenso sein Bestreben, sofort nach seinem Regierungsantritt tiber 
Gesamtisrael die Lade wieder in den Mittelpunkt des 6ffentlichen 
Lebens zu riicken durch die Uberfihrung in seine neue Residenz 
auf dem Sion (2 Sm. 6). Vielleicht hat er sich sogar bei der Wahl 
seiner Hauptstadt nicht nur von politischen und _ strategischen 
Gesichtspunkten leiten lassen, sondern auch von religidsen. Gegen- 
uber Sichem bot Jerusalem jedenfalls den Vorteil, daB es kein * 
altbertihmtes, tiberhaupt kein uns bekanntes Heiligtum besa8 und 


*° Vgl. dazu SeLiin, Wie wurde Sichem eine israelitische Stadt? Leipzig 1923, 
S. 47, Anm. 1. 

7 Vgl. die scharfen Auferungen bei Am. 4, 4; 5, 5 und Os. 9, 153 12, 12; 
dazu SELLIN, Wie wurde Sichem eine israelitische Stadt? S. 66 ff. 
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darum die Gefahr einer Amalgamierung der Jahvereligion mit der 
kanaanitischen nicht in dem Mae gegeben war wie dort. Davids 
Bestreben ging offenbar dahin, die von der Wiistenwanderung 
mitgebrachte reine Jahveverehrung vor jeder Versetzung mit kana- 
anitisch-heidnischen Bestandteilen zu bewahren und ihr die ge- 
biihrende Stellung zu verschaffen, damit sie sich voll und ganz 
auswirken und das Volk durchdringen kénne. Daf dieser gewalt- 
same Eingriff in die Entwicklung des Volkes nicht unwidersprochen 
blieb, bedarf keiner Belege aus den Quellen. Unter Davids starker 
Hand sowie in den ersten Jahren der glinzenden Regierung 
Salomons wird die Gegnerschaft der alten Zentrale des Volkes 
und des Hauses Joseph, das sich natiirlich zunichst beeintrachtigt 
fiihlen muSte, wohl mehr eine latente gewesen sein. Als aber gegen 
Schlu8 der Regierung Salomons die allgemeine Unzufriedenheit 
immer weitere Kreise zog, da wird auch Sichem seine alten 
Privilegien wieder mit Nachdruck geltend gemacht haben, und so 
erklart es sich, da8 Roboam «sich wieder entschlof, sich dort die 
Krone zu holen. 

Wenn David, wie wir annehmen, den Bruch mit dem Herkommen 
mit Uberlegung vollzogen hat, dann ist es ihm jedenfalls auch 
nicht entgangen, dafi er damit die Legitimitét seines Kénigtums 
gefahrdete. Dieser Mangel konnte nur behoben werden durch ein 
Orakel Jahves selbst und dieses Orakel liegt meiner Ansicht nach 
in Ps. 110 vor. Bevor wir jedoch auf diese Bedeutung des Psalmes 
weiter eingehen, miissen wir noch eine andere Seite des israelitischen 
K6nigtums naher ins Auge fassen. 

In der Machtfiille eines orientalischen Herrschers war nach der 
Anschauung des Altertums von selbst auch die oberste Priester- 
gewalt enthalten. So war es bei den Agyptern?®, so bei den 
Sumerer, Babyloniern und Assyrern,'® so bei den Phénikern.?° 
Man konnte sich im alten Orient einen K6nig, der nicht zugleich 
oberster Priester in seinem Reiche war, tiberhaupt nicht vorstellen. 
Und dieses Priestertum beschrankte sich nicht etwa auf den Schutz 

18 A, ERMAN, Die 4gyptische Religion, Berlin 1905, S. 56; ERMAN-RANKE, 
Agypten und Agyptisches Leben im Altertum, Tiibingen 1923, S. 73. 

19 M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, GieBen 1905, Bd. 1, 
S. 85, 104, 169, 211 ff., 255 usw. 

20 Vol, PIETSCHMANN, Geschichte der Phénizier, 1889, S. 222. Zur ganzen Frage 


siehe auch MEINHOLD, I Mose 14, Giefen 1911, S. 47f.; R. Kirrer, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel® I, S. 287 f. 
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der Staatsreligion und den Unterhalt des Heiligtums, sondern 
schlo8 auch die aktive Austibung des Kultes in sich, wie aus den 
iiberaus zahlreichen Belegen zur Geniige hervorgeht. Auch das 
israelitische Kénigtum, das ja vom Ausland her eingefiihrt worden 
war und sich stets nach auslindischen Vorbildern gerichtet hat,?? 
hat von allem Anfang an dieses Recht in Anspruch genommen 
und auch ausgetibt. Schon von Gedeon erfahren wir Richt. 8, 24 ff., 
da®B er einen goldenen Ephod anfertigen und in seiner Vaterstadt 
als sein kénigliches Heiligtum aufstellen lie8. Von Abimelech 
erzihlen uns unsere Quellen zwar nichts Ahnliches, aber er hat 
ohne Zweifel seine priesterlichen Rechte im Gilgal, dem Heiligtum 
seiner Vaterstadt, ausgetibt. Seit der Begriindung des Volkskénig- 
tums mehren sich die Zeugnisse. Saul sowie David und _ seine 
Nachfolger nahmen die priesterlichen Rechte als etwas Selbst- 
verstindliches fiir ihre Person in Anspruch, und wenn uns von 
der persdnlichen Verrichtung gottesdienstlicher Handlungen auch 
nur gelegentlich berichtet wird, so lassen doch die Quellen dartiber 
keinen Zweifel, dafi die bestellten Priester nur ad nutum regis 
waren wie alle anderen Beamten des Reiches und lediglich als 
seine Vertreter fungierten.?2 Oft genug haben die Kénige auch 
in eigener Person das Priesteramt ausgeiibt. So bringt Saul 1 
Sm. 14, 33 ff. das Opfer dar. Ebenso David 2 Sm. 6, 13, 18 bei 
der Uberfiihrung der Bundeslade. Nach V. 14 tragt er dabei auch 
die linnene Priesterkleidung, nach V. 18 segnet er das Volk. Das 
gleiche lesen wir von Salomon, 3 Kg. 3, 4 opfert er zu Gabaon, 
8, 14 gelegentlich der Tempelweihe. Auch die jihrlichen Festopfer 
bringt er regelmadfig in eigener Person dar (3 Kg. 9, 25). Be- 
zeichnend ist auch, wie David 1 Sm. 21, 3 ff. von Abimelech durch 
den Hinweis auf einen kéniglichen Befehl die Auslieferung der 
heiligen Brote erzwingt. Genau so verfuhren auch Salomons Nach- 
folger. Die Art und Weise, wie Joas 4 Kg. 12, 5 Anordnungen 
trifft tiber die Verwendung der Opfergaben, la®t erkennen, da er 
sich fiir den eigentlichen Herrn des Tempels hilt. 4 Kg. 16, 12 


*t Vgl. H. GUNKEL, Preufische Jahrb. 158 (1914), S. 52 ff.; 60 ff. 

2 Mit anderen Worten: sie riickten in gewissem Sinne in die Stellung des 
Moses ein, der ebenfalls Fiihrer des Volkes und Priester zugleich war (vgl. Ps. 99, 6). 
Wie dieser nach der Wahl der Familie Aarons zum Priestertum, bedienten auch 
sie sich fir gewdhnlich der gesetzesmaBigen Berufspriester zur Ausibung der Kult- 
handlungen, aber nicht ausschlieflich. 
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bringt Achaz in Person Opfer dar, nachdem er aus eigener Macht- 
vollk6mmenheit einen neuen Altar hat aufstellen lassen. Nach und 
mach tritt allerdings ein Umschwung in den Anschauungen ein, 
der 2 Chr. 26, 16 ff. deutlich zum Ausdruck kommt, wo Ozias 
gegen den Protest der Priesterschaft in den Tempel eindringt und 
Rauchopfer darbringt, dafiir aber mit dem Aussatz geschlagen wird. 
Alles in allem aber zeigen die beigebrachten Belege zur Geniige, 
da die Kénige von Israel und Juda von allem Anfang an ebenfalls 
die einem orientalischen Herrscher von selbst zustehenden Rechte 
in Anspruch genommen und gelegentlich auch ausgeiibt haben, 
wenn sie auch den regelmafigen Opferdienst der Priesterschaft 
lberlassen haben. 

Diese Auffassung findet dadurch eine gewisse Bestitigung, da8 
die Propheten die Verbindung zwischen Kénigtum und Priestertum 
in ein und derselben Person auch fir die Zukunft voraussagen, 
ohne dabei irgendwie anzudeuten, daB dies etwas Neues oder 
Ungewohnliches ware. Daraus geht hervor, daf sie dieselbe als 
natiirlich und zurechtbestehend betrachten. So soll nach Jer. 30, 21 
der K6énig der Zukunft eine priesterlich geheiligte Person sein, 
die eine wirkliche Mittlerstellung fiir sein Volk bei Jahve einnimmt. 
Nach Zach. 6, 13 wird derselbe ,,als Priester auf dem Thron sitzen“, 
wozu Konic?3 richtig bemerkt, dafi damit nur ein in der ersten 
KG6nigszeit bestehender Zustand erneuert werden soll. Auch nach 
Ezechiels Zukunftsplan (44, 3; 45, 15 ff., 22 ff; 46, 2 ff.) soll der 
First die Sorge fiir das Heiligtum tibernehmen und opfern. An 
all diesen Stellen wird in keiner Weise angedeutet, daf damit 
dem Herrscher eine neue Wiirde verliehen werden soll, welche 
die friiheren Kénige nicht innegehabt. Da®8 er zugleich Priester 
sein soll, wird als selbstverstindlich vorausgesetzt. Aus allem dem 
ergibt sich, da® auch das theokratische Kénigtum des auserwahlten 
Volkes die priesterliche Obergewalt in sich schlof, wenn auch die 
Traiger der Krone priesterliche Amtshandlungen nur selten und 
nur ausnahmsweise in eigener Person vollzogen haben. 

Wie wir bereits oben gesehen, wurde diese kénigliche Vollgewalt 
erworben durch die Bestellung des Kénigs am alten National- 
heiligtum bei Sichem. Dorthin gehért, wie gleichfalls oben dargetan 
wurde, Melchisedech, der ebenfalls, wie es sich eben fiir einen 


23 Die messianischen Weissagungen des AT, Stuttgart 1923, S. 271, Anm, I. 
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orientalischen Herrscher von selbst verstand, Kénig und Priester 
zugleich war. Wenn Gn. 14, 18 eigens bemerkt wird, das 
Melchisedech auch Priester des ;r5y 5x war, so liegt hiebei der 
Nachdruck nicht auf ,,Priester“, sondern auf jrby 5x. Sein Gott 
war mit dem Gott Abrahams identisch, darum segnete er den 
Abraham, veranstaltete ihm eine Opfermahlzeit und empfangt von 
ihm den Zehnten. Ich méchte nun die Vermutung wagen, da 
dieses Priesterkénigtum von Salem-Sichem gewissermafen der 
Typus, das Ideal war, das bei der Krénungszeremonie vorschwebte, 
mit anderen Worten, daf es das Priestertum Melchisedechs war, 
das dabei tibertragen wurde. Es ist das freilich an keiner der oben 
namhaft gemachten Stellen ausgesprochen, allein das argumentum 
ex silentio fallt hier um so weniger in die Wagschale, als die 
Zahl der Fille doch recht gering ist. Es ist sogar recht wohl 
denkbar, dafi urspriinglich an der einen oder anderen Stelle, etwa 
bei Saul oder Roboam, ausdriicklich auf Melchisedech verwiesen 
wurde, dieser Hinweis aber spater ausgetilgt wurde, als das Priester- 
kénigtum Melchisedechs durch David auf Jerusalem tbertragen 
worden war. 

Damit komme ich auf eine weitere Vermutung betreffend den 
Ps. 110, die oben bereits angedeutet wurde. David hatte selbst- 
versténdlich ein Interesse daran, daf seine Herrschaft als legitim 
anerkannt wurde, trotzdem er, wie oben angenommen wurde, 
grundsatzlich und hauptsichlich aus religidsen Griinden die 
Krénung in Sichem abgelehnt hatte. Sie mufte also legitimiert 
werden und diese Legitimierung geschah durch Ubertragung des 
Priesterkénigtums Melchisedechs auf die neue Hauptstadt mit dem 
neuen Heiligtum mittels Orakelspruch, der uns in Ps. 110 noch 
vorliegt. Bekanntlich bietet der Psalm im einzelnen noch mannigfache 
Schwierigkeiten, die den Erklirern viel zu schaffen machen und 
vielleicht nie restlos werden gelést werden. Wir haben keinen 
Grund, auf dieselben hier niher einzugehen, fiir unsere Zwecke 
gentigt die allgemein anerkannte Tatsache, da® derselbe in seinem 
1. Teile (V. rb—3) von der Anerkennung des Angeredeten als 
Konig, im 2. Teile, bezw. V. 4 von dessen Anerkennung als 
Priester ,nach der Weise des Melchisedech“ durch Jahve handelt. 
Letzteres ist so klar ausgesprochen, daB es eigentlich keines 
Kommentars bedarf. An dem Ausdruck pbiys wird sich niemand 
stoBen, der die Ausdrucksweise des Orientalen kennt. Aber auch 
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die Ubertragung des theokratischen K6nigtums ist kaum mifzu- 
verstehen. Die Einladung ,,setze dich zu meiner Rechten“ von 
seiten Jahves kann nichts anderes besagen. Und sollte in dem 
vielumstrittenen V. 3 die Lesart der LXX und der Vulgata zurecht 
bestehen, so wire die Anerkennung als Sohn Jahves erst recht 
nicht anders zu verstehen denn als Ubertragung des theokratischen 
K6nigtums. Daf} es sich bei dem Spruch um ein Orakel handelt, 
_ geht aus dem Terminus pxy hervor. Der Empfinger desselben, 

‘ax, kann nur der K6nig sein. Diese Auffassung des Psalmes als 
_ Gottesspruch an den Herrscher ist nicht neu, es sei nur erinnert 
an Mernuoxtp,?* der ihn mit Dunm auf Simon den Makkabier 
deutet, oder Kitrer,?* der als Anla8 die Opposition annimmt, die 
sich in der spadteren Kénigszeit gegen das Priestertum des regierenden 
K6nigs erhoben hat.2° Es ist aber gar kein stichhaltiger Grund 
vorhanden, warum das Orakel: nicht der Zeit Davids angehdren 
sollte, an den auch sonst ahnliche Gottesspriiche ergangen sind.?7 
Der Vermittler des Spruches ware dann wohl der Prophet Nathan. 

Besteht diese Deutung des Psalmes zu Recht, so fallt damit 
allerdings die direkte Autorschaft Davids, auch der messianische 
Charakter desselben erleidet eine leichte Umbiegung, allein keines- 
wegs zum Nachteil seiner Stellung in der Offenbarungsgeschichte 
weder in der einen noch in der anderen Beziehung. Was zunachst 
den zuletzt genannten Gesichtspunkt anlangt, so tragt der Psalm 
den messianisch-eschatologischen Charakter so unverkennbar an 
der Stirne, daf er durch keine Deutung verwischt werden kann. 
Dadurch, da8 der prophetische Hinweis in der Geschichte verankert 
ist, und zwar in der Person Davids, der typischen Gestalt des AT. 
mit Vorzug, erscheint er in viel hédherem Maffe gesichert als wenn 
er ohne zeitgeschichtliche Grundlage gewissermafen in der Luft 
hingen wiirde. Was sodann den Ursprung des Psalmes anlangt, 
so erleidet derselbe sicherlich keine EinbuSfe, wenn er direkt als 
Gottesspruch erklart wird, gegentiber der herk6mmlichen Auffassung, 
die ihn David in den Mund legt. Ubrigens steht der Annahme 
nichts im Wege, ja sie dringt sich angesichts des unleugbaren, 
die Bedeutung einer blof zeitgeschichtlichen Entscheidung weit 


ZeeieMOse) 14'19: 46.t. 

25 Die Psalmen, Leipzig 1914, S. 399. 

2e Vol. den Fall Ozias (2 Chr. 26, 16 ff.). 

27 Siehe KirTEL, Geschichte des Volkes Israel * II, S..138, Anm. 2. 
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iiberragenden Charakters formlich auf, da8 David, mit prophetischem 
Blick die tiefere Bedeutung des Orakels erkennend, den Gottes- 
spruch in seine Liedersammlung aufnahm, aus der er dann in das 
unter seinem Namen gehende kanonische Buch der Psalmen tiber- 
nommen wurde. Diese Auffassung, wonach David sich den an ihn 
ergangenen Gottesspruch gewissermafen zu eigen macht und ihn 
auf seinen groBen Nachkommen anwendet, den er im Geiste schaut, 
wird auch der Deutung gerecht, die Christus der Herr selbst 
(Mt. 22, 43; Mc. 12, 35; Le. 20, 42, 44) sowie Petrus (Apg. 2, 34) 
von diesem tiefsinnigsten aller alttestamentlichen Lieder gibt. 

Wir kdénnen somit das Ergebnis unserer Untersuchung, deren 
hypothetischer Charakter noch ausdriicklich betont sei, folgender- 
mafen zusammenfassen: Das PriesterkGnigtum Melchisedechs haftet 
an dem altehrwiirdigen Heiligtum in Sichem. Dorthin hat Abraham 
bei der Einwanderung seine Schritte gelenkt und den jrby 5x 
Melchisedechs als seinen Gott anerkannt. Ihm hat er nach dem 
siegreichen Feldzug gegen die Kénige des Ostens gehuldigt. Das 
Heiligtum bei Sichem war es auch, bei dem die 12 Stimme nach 
der Uberschreitung des Jordan zuerst festen Fu® fa®ten, von dort 
aus haben sie, allmahlich nach Siiden und Norden vordringend, 
sich das Land unterworfen. Der Gilgal behielt seine zentrale 
Stellung auch nach der Eroberung noch jahrhundertelang bei und 
noch die ersten Kénige Israels haben sich daselbst, in bewufter 
oder unbewufter Ankniipfung an das Priesterk6nigtum Melchisedechs, 
die Sanktion geholt. Mit dieser Uberlieferung hat David gebrochen. — 
Unter den Griinden, die ihn dazu veranlaSten, war wohl auch der, 
da8 das Gilgalheiligtum in hohem Mafe der Kanaanisierung ver- 
fallen war. Sein Ziel war die Wiederherstellung der reinen Jahve- 
verehrung, wie sie das Volk aus der Wiistenwanderung mitgebracht 
hatte. Darum wihlte er Jerusalem als neuen religidsen Mittelpunkt 
und ein Gottesspruch tibertrug das Priesterkénigtum Melchisedechs 
auf diese Stadt, bezw. die dort regierende Dynastie Davids. Der 
Inhalt des Orakels erschépft sich aber keineswegs mit diesem 
nichsten Zweck, sondern er ist viel tiefer und, in Davids 
prophetischem Geiste sich wie in einem Spiegel brechend, beleuchtet 
er blitzartig die messianische Zukunft. 


GRIECHISCHE UND BABYLONISCHE FRUCHTBARKEITS- 
DAMONEN 


Von Franz Sreinreirner, Bibliothekar an der PreuSischen Staatsbibliothek, 
Berlin 


Werden und Vergehen, Geburt und Tod haben naturgema8 von 
jeher den Menschen itiber alle anderen Eindriicke hinaus bewegt 
und erschiittert. Der dem primitiven Menschen verborgen gebliebene 
Ursprung des Lebens hat die Zeugung zu einem Mysterium und 
Wunder gemacht. Das dunkle und geheimnisvolle Wirken der bei 
der Zeugung sich auslésenden Krafte schoben diese frihzeitig in 
den Mittelpunkt des religidsen Denkens und Empfindens. Um 
Hochzeit und Geburt, die beiden Pole der Zeugung, hat denn 
auch der Volksglaube der verschiedensten Vélker bei weitem am 
ausgedehntesten und zahesten seine Bréuche und Anschauungen 
gruppiert und festgehalten. Aus der Fiille dieser Brauche und 
aberglaubischen Vorstellungen k6nnen wir erkennen, dai der 
primitive Mensch in den Vorgaingen der Zeugung und Geburt das 
Walten auferordentlicher, tibernatirlicher Machte besonders un- 
mittelbar zu erkennen glaubte. Sein religidses Empfinden lief ihn 
in diesen Grundritseln des Lebens eine Reihe magischer Hand- 
lungen sehen, bei denen tibernatiirliche Machte, zauberische Krafte 
oder Substanzen mitwirken und etwas zur Erscheinung bringen, 
was vorher nicht oder wo anders war. 

Werden und Vergehen sah der Mensch auch tiberall im Leben 
und Weben der Natur. Er sah das Aufsteigen der Krafte und 
Friichte aus dem Schofe der Erde im Frithjahr und Sommer und 
das Zuriicksinken und Vermodern derselben im Herbst und Winter, 
um im nachsten Jahre sich wieder von selbst mit neuer Lebens- 
kraft aus der Tiefe und der Erstarrung zu Licht und Leben 
emporzuringen. Dieser bestindige Wechsel des Erscheinens und 
Verschwindens der Vegetation bot dem Primitiven dieselben Ratsel 
wie Zeugung, Geburt und Tod, die Geheimnisse des Menschen- 
anfanges und Menschenendes. Er konnte sich Wachstum und Ver- 
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welken in der Natur nicht anders als durch die Erfahrungen des 
eigenen Ichs bei dem Entstehen und Vergehen des animalen Lebens 
erklaren, naimlich durch Geburt und Tod. Zeugungskraft und 
Zeugungsdrang, die Wunder seines Leibes und Lebens, glaubte 
der Mensch auch im Leben der Natur in der Form und Gestalt 
wirken und schaffen zu sehen, wie sie sich im Leben der Menschen 
und Tiere offenbaren. Deutliche Beweise fiir diese Denkart und 
Auffassung der Entstehung der Pflanzenwelt durch Koitus und 
Geburt in primitivem Glauben haben wir in altmexikanischen 
Bilderschriften. Der Codex Borgia bringt z. B. auf der linken 
Seite der unteren Abteilung des Blattes 501! eine Darstellung der 
Vermihlung der Erdgéttin Teteoinnan mit dem zur Sonne in 
Bezichung stehenden Gotte Macuilxochitl und der durch die 
geschlechtliche Vereinigung dieser beiden Gottheiten erzeugten 
Bliten und Friichte. Durch die Vermihlung und den Beischlaf 
der genannten Gottheiten am Erntefeste wird im Glauben der 
Mexikaner die Vegetation alljabrlich erneuert.2 Diese Erneuerung 
der Vegetation, speziell des Fruchtsegens in Form einer Geburt 
zeigt die Szene, die auf Blatt 13 des Codex Borbonicus? dar- 
gestellt ist. Die Erdgéttin und Maismutter Tlacolteotl oder Tete- 
oinnan gebiert den Erntesegen, den Maisgott. Nicht nackt, sondern 
mit den Emblemen der Mutter bereits versehen, kommt das Kind aus 
der Vagina hervor. Gleichzeitig mit der Geburt ist auf dem Bilde 
die Empfangnis durch ein Kind tiber dem Haupte der gebirenden 
Gottin gekennzeichnet.* Auch im germanischen Volksglauben wird 
die Halmfrucht als ein Kind gedacht, das dem Schofe der Mutter 
Erde entsteigt und im Kornschnitt von der Mutter geldst wird. 
Die Geburt des Kornkindes wird in germanischen Acker- und 
Feldgebrauchen dfters mimisch dargestellt.5 


* Il Manoscritto Messicano Borgiano del Museo Etnografico della S. Congregazione 
di Propaganda Fide riprodotto a spese di S. E. il Duca di Loubat, Roma 1898. 

2 Siehe dazu K. Tu. Preuss, Phallische Fruchtbarkeitsdimonen als Trager des 
altmexikanischen Dramas, Archiv f. Anthropologie, N.F., Bd. I, Braunschweig 1903, 
S. 136 ff ; 

* Codex Borbonicus. Manuscrit Mexicain de la Bibliothéque du Palais Bourbon. 
Publ. par Ernest Théodore Hamy, Paris 1899. 

* Siehe noch Preuss a. a. O. 136—138. 

* Witu. MANNHARDT, Die Korndimonen, Berlin 1868, S. 28 —29; S. SINGER, 


Schweizer Marchen (Unters. zur neueren Sprach- und Literaturgeschichte, Heft 3), 
Bern 1903, S. 16 ff. 
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Diese Ubertragung des menschlichen Geschlechtslebens auf das 
Leben der duferen Natur, auf das Sprossen und Gedeihen in der- 
selben hat friihzeitig zu einer Ideenverkniipfung zwischen Mensch 
und Pflanze auch in geschlechtlicher Hinsicht, nimlich in Be- 
ziehung auf die Art der Entstehung und Entwicklung des Keimes, 
geftihrt. Die Geheimnisse des EmporschieSens und Reifens der 
Ackerfriichte und die Fruchtbarkeit der Menschen wurden mit- 
einander verglichen, Sien und Zeugen, Aufgehen der Saat und 
Gebaren in diesem primitiven Denken in ein und demselben 
Gesichtspunkte geschaut. 

Eine Folge dieser primitiven, dem Urmenschen aber nahe- 
liegenden Ideenverkniipfung zwischen der Fruchtbarkeit der Felder 
und menschlicher Zeugung und Fortpflanzung war, da8 die ehe- 
liche Vereinigung zwischen Mann und Weib als ein agrarisches 
Verhdltnis aufgefaft wurde. Von den beiden Gliedern dieser 
Gleichung, Bestellung und Fruchtbarkeit der Acker und Zeugen 
und Gebaren beim Menschen, mag bald das eine, bald das andere 
im primitiven Denken in den Vordergrund getreten sein. Im 
groBen und ganzen aber steht fest, wie aus den uns erhaltenen 
Urkunden, aus den Mythen, Sagen und Festgebraéuchen hervor- 
geht, daf fiir die Entwicklung der einschlégigen Ideen und Vor- 
stellungen der Satz gilt, nicht die Erde ahmt dem Weibe in 
Schwangerschaft und Geburt, sondern das Weib der Erde nach.° 

In religidser Hinsicht fiihrte die Ubertragung der animalen 
Geschlechtsverhaltnisse auf das vegetabile Leben in der Natur bei 
den verschiedensten Vélkern zu gleichem Resultat, namlich zum 
Glauben an die Allmutter Erde, die aus ihrem Schof alles Leben 
gebiert, die Pflanzen und Tiere, die Getreidefrucht und auch die 
Menschenkinder ‘selber. 

Bei Entstehung dieses uralten religidsen Gedankens brauchte 
nicht im mindesten irgendwelche Spekulation stattgefunden zu 
haben. Es ist die einzige, allen gemeinsame Form menschlichen 
Denkens, das eine unter dem Bilde des anderen zu schauen und 
sinnlich zu erfassen, die den primitiven Menschen das Wunder 
der eigenen Geburt und das Wunder des Hervorbrechens der 


6 Im Menexenus des Plato werden Sokrates die Worte in den Mund gelegt: 00 
yep yi yevatza wsulyntar xurjost nal yevvijost, aAAx yevi) yiiv. (Menexenus cap. 7, 
p. 238 A. Ep. Staripaum. Ed. II). 
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Pflanze miteinander vergleichen und in eins schauen lie®. Wir 
finden denn auch die Vorstellung von der Erde als Gebarerin 
alles Lebens bei den verschiedensten Vélkern der mannigfachsten 
Kulturkreise, bei Vélkerschaften und Stémmen, die keinen ge- 
schichtlichen Zusammenhang haben kénnen, so da von einer 
Ubertragung dieser religidsen Idee von einem Volke zum andern 
keine Rede sein kann. Im folgenden soll nur von der Erdmutter 
der Griechen und Babylonier und den sich aus dieser Vorstellung 
ergebenden Anschauungen die Rede sein. 

Im griechischen Glauben ist die Myz7 Tata die Allmutter schlecht- 
hin, Mutter und Pflegerin des Menschengeschlechtes, die in den 
Zeiten des allgemeinen Ursprungs auch die Menschen aus ihrem 
Schofe geboren und als das erste Weib auch die erste Schwanger- 
schaft und Geburt bestanden hat.? Gemaf der Parallelitat der 
Fruchtbarkeit der Felder und der Menschen im primitiven Denken 
spendet sie im Volksglauben den Kindersegen und laft, schwanger 
von dem Naf des Himmels, die Saat aus ihrem Schofe sprossen. 
Diesen Glauben des griechischen, insbesondere des attischen Volkes 
an die Allmutter Erde (zayyiztwe yqj) hat A. DreTericH in seinem 
fiir die Kenntnis der griechischen Volksreligion so bedeutenden 
Buche ,Mutter Erde“ trefflich behandelt und eingehend dar- 
gestellt.® 


a) 


7 PLATO, Menex. VII, 237/238: nav yap to texov tpowry Eyer ExrtySelav & dv téxn. 0 6} 
“at 7 Hyertpa Yi] te zat prityp txavov texurjotoy mapéyetar ws avOpebmoug yevvycapévyn’ . . . 
Gs TG) OvTt tet to THov adty yevvycapévy. UaAROV BE bmip yijg H yuvaixds mpoorixer Syes4ar 
Toadta texurotas od yap Yi yuvalxa peuluntar xurce xal yevvijget, AAG yuvi) Yi. 

* Leipzig 1905, 2. Aufl. Leipzig-Berlin 1913. Uber die Erdmutter im griechischen 
Glauben und Kult s. ferner L. PRELLER, Griechische Mythologie, Bd. 1, 3. Aufl. 
von E, PLew, Berlin 1872, S. 524526, 618 ff.; W. MANNHARDT, Mythologische 
Forschungen, StraSburg 1884, S. 224 ff., 241 ff.; E. KuHNERT, ,Gaia‘ in ROSCHER’s 
Lexikon d. griech. u. rém. Mythologie, Sp. 1569—1574; Lewis RicH. FARNELL, 
The cults of the Greek states, vol. III, Oxford 1907, p. 1 ff.; O. Gruppr, Griech. 


Mythologie und Religionsgeschichte, 2, Hilfte, Miinchen 1903, S. 1165—1167; _ 


E, Maass, Mutter Erde, Jahreshefte des dsterr. archiolog. Inst., Bd. 11, 1908, S. 9, 
10—14, 17, 22 ff; JANE ELLEN Harrison, Prolegomena to the study of Greek 
religion, sec. edition, Cambridge 1908, p. 260, 261, 263 ff; J. A. Hizp, Tellus 
Mater in DAREMBERG-SaGLIO, Dictionnaire des antiquités gr. et rom., quarante- 
sixieéme fasc. (1912), p. 73 ff. — Ein Rest des altgriechischen Glaubens an die Erd- 
mutter hat sich in einem neugriechischen Liede von Kephalonia auf Samos erhalten: 
*Q odpavé, matéoa pod, xh yijc, wave yAunud pou 
need pies Griechische Marchen, Sagen und Volkslieder, Leipzig 1877, 
Ee tego 
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Vom griechischen Mutterkult ist die Verehrung der phrygischen 
Magna Mater nicht zu trennen. Die ,Grofe Mutter“ wurde von 
den verschiedenen Vélkern der kleinasiatischen Landschaften mit 
verschiedenen Namen benannt. Unter den einheimischen Bezeich- 
nungen, welche meist den Hauptstatten der Verehrung entnommen 
waren, gelangte schlieflich Kug¢iq zu allgemeiner Geltung. Sie ist 
die ,Allgebirende“,® die ,Allernihrerin“,!° die Mutter der Gétter 
wie der Menschen und Tiere. Von ihr kommt auch alles Wachs- 
tum und Gedeihen in Feld und Flur. Vorzugsweise wird sie als 
Bergmutter aufgefaBt, die im brausenden Hochwald, auf den 
Gipfeln der Felsgebirge wohnt, dann aber auch als Erdmutter, 
die in den Tiefen und Héhlen des Erdinnern haust und wirkt.?? 
Aus den eigensten Statten ihres Kultes, aus Kreta und Klein- 
asien, Phrygien und Lydien, ist die GrofSfe Mutter frith nach 
Griechenland gekommen und in den dortigen Mutterkult ein- 
gedrungen.*? 

Bei den Babyloniern galt Bilit als die ,grofe Mutter“ alles 
Lebendigen, als die ,,Gebirerin von allem“,13 die im Erdberg 
haust.1# Mit ihr wurde [Star, die Gdédttin des Naturlebens, der 


% Myjtqe mavtctexvos: Epigr. graeca ed. Kaibel, Berolini 1878, No. 44. 

10 xaufierti¢: SOPHOKLES, Philoktetes, v. 391. 

11 Zu den genannten Vorstellungen, die sich an die psydAn prjtae kniipfen, s. 
HERM. v. D. HARDT, Rhea Cybele, Helmstadii 1720; G. ZorGa, Die antiken Bas- 
reliefe von Rom. Ubers. von F. G. WELCKER, 1. Teil, GieBen 1811, S. 82 ff.; 
PRELLER, Griech. Mythologie, Bd. 1, S. 526 ff.; Rapp, ,Kybele“ bei ROsCHER, 
Lexikon, Sp. 1638 ff.; DrzTERICH, Mutter Erde, S. 82—83; DrcHARME, Cybelé in 
DAREMBERG-SAGLIO, Dictionnaire des antiqu. gr. et rom. T.I, 2, p. 1677 ff.; H. HEP- 
DING, Attis, seine Mythen und sein Kult, GieSen 1903, S. 123 ff.; GEORGES RADET, 
Cybébé, Bordeaux et Paris 1909 (Bibliothéque des universités du Midi, fasc. XIII); 
Gruppe, Griech. Myth. u. Religionsgeschichte, Bd. 2, S. 1548 f. Die Auffassung der 
- Kybele als Erd- und Bergmutter ist besonders deutlich auf einer Bronzemiinze des 
unweit nérdlich von Synnada gelegenen Dokimion ausgedriickt, in welcher Dar- 
stellung die Géttin aus dem massigen Gestein herauszuwachsen scheint und von 
der klumpig geformten Felsstruktur kaum zu unterscheiden ist. S. F. ImHoor- 
Biumer, Antike Miinzbilder, Jahrb. d. deutsch. archaolog. Inst., Bd. 3, 1888, 
S. 295—296, dazu Taf.9, Nr. 28, Andere Exemplare derselben Miinze sind in der 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, Bd. 6, 1879, S. 18 und Revue numismatique, III. Sér. 
Tom. 2, 1884, Pl. Il, Nr. 14 abgebildet. 

12 DIETERICH a. a. O., S. 82; HEPDING, Attis, S. 135—1306. 

13 Tomas FRIEDRICH, Kabiren und Keilinschriften, Leipzig 1894, S. 14, 25; 
P. Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, StraSburg 1890, S. 294, Anm. 1. 

14 FRIEDRICH a. a. O. S. 15, 21, 24—25, 26; JENSEN a. a. OS: 1976 
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Fruchtbarkeit und Zeugung,'5 als Muttergéttin identifiziert.*° In 
Hymnen wird [star als barmherzige Mutter der Menschen und 
Schépferin der ganzen Kreatur, auch des Tier- und Pflanzen- 
reiches, gepriesen.*” 

Die Vorstellung von der Erdmutter ist auch den Vodlkern des 
semitischen Vorderasiens nicht fremd.'® Hier tritt in den 6ffent- 
lichen Kulten der ihrem Wesen nach mit Bilit-IStar nahe ver- 
wandten Géttinnen des Naturlebens, wie Astarte, Atargatis, das 
Geschlechtliche, die Vorstellung von der in iippiger Fruchtbarkeit 
alles Leben gebirenden Naturkraft, mit einem Worte, das rein 
geschlechtliche Liebesleben in seiner Ubertragung auf das Natur- 
leben besonders stark in den Vordergrund. Der Muttergedanke, 
die sittliche Seite der Mutterschaft, die uns in der griechischen 
Volksreligion so rein und kindlich entgegentritt, kommt in den 
dffentlichen Kulten der Westsemiten so gut wie gar nicht zum 
Ausdruck. Hier herrschen nur Liebe und Wollust in der Uber- 
tragung auf das tippige Leben der Natur. 


1s Einen Einblick in das Wesen der Géttin gewahrt die ,H6llenfahrt der IStar“. 
Alle Zeugung auf Erden bei Menschen und Tieren hért auf, als [Star der Macht 
der Todesgéttin verfallen war. Besonders aber kennzeichnen die zahlreichen Ton- 
figuren, die in Babylonien und Susiana gefunden worden sind und ein nacktes 
Weib mit stark entwickelten Formen darstellen, das steif aufrecht steht und sich 
in der Regel mit beiden Hinden die Briiste halt (s. FR. LENORMANT, Artémis Nanaea, 
Gazette archéol. II, 1876, p. 10—12; L. Heuzry, Les terres cuites babyloniennes, 
Revue archéol. XXXIX, 1880, p. 1ff. und besonders das reiche Material, das 
G. CONTENAU in seinem Buche: La Déesse nue babylonienne, Paris 1914, zusammen- — 
gestellt hat), IStar als Herrin der Zeugung und des tiberstrémenden Lebens der Natur. © 
Denn da diese Figuren die babylonische Natur- und Muttergéttin, und zwar haupt- 
sachlich in der Gestalt der I8tar, darstellen, ist nicht zweifelhaft. Siehe CoNTENAU, 
p- 114 ff. 

te Siehe Friepricu, S, 23; Ep, MryEr, ,Astarte* bei RoscuErR, Lexikon, Sp. 648; | 
SCHRADER, Die Keilinschriften u. das Alte Testament, 3. Aufl., Berlin 1903, S. 429, 
Anm.1; Morris JAstrow, Die Religion Babyloniens u. Assyriens, Bd. 1, GieBen J 
1905, S. 136, 142—143, 217, 236—237, 247, 266, 538—s3o. 

17 SCHRADER a, a. O. S, 428, Anm. 3 und S. 430. Zu [Star als Mattergottin © 
siehe noch A. JeREMIAs, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 2. Aufl, — 
Leipzig 1906, S. 107—108 und CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, Lehrbuch der 
Religionsgeschichte, 3, Aufl., Bd. 1, Tibingen 1905, S. 288 ff. Zur Vorstellung von 
der Mutter Erde bei den Babyloniern und Assyrern tiberhaupt verweise ich noch 
auf Duorme, La Terre-mére chez les Assyriens, Arch. f. Religionswiss., Bd. 8, 
1905, P- 550—552. | 

8S. W. Ropertson Situ, Die Religion der Semiten, deutsch von R. STUBE, 
Freiburg i. B. 1899, S. 39 ff.; FRrepRICH a. a. O. S. 52, 67, 72, 73; 81, 86, 88m 
und was Tu, NOLDEKE, Mutter Erde und Verwandtes bei den Semiten, Arch. f. 
Religionswiss., Bd. 8, 1905, S. 161 ff. dariiber zusammengetragen hat. 
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Ist die Vorstellung von der Mutter Erde durch die Ubertragung 
der animalen Geschlechtsverhiiltnisse auf das Leben und Schaffen 
der Natur eine verhiltnismafig einfache, so wird das Minnliche, 
Zeugende, das dem weiblichen, empfangenden und gebiirenden 
Erdenscho8 im primitiven religidsen Denken gegentibersteht, um 
so unbestimmter und verschiedenartiger geschaut. Hier ist der 
mythenbildenden Volksphantasie ein weiter Spielraum gelassen, 
In dieser Frage konnte sich das religidse Denken an keine so 
michtigen und sinnfalligen Erscheinungen klammern, wie sie das 
alle Jahre vor sich gehende Wiedererstehen des Lebens aus dem 
im Winter erstarrten SchoS der Erde vorstellt. Das minnliche, 
zeugende Prinzip wird daher je nach den klimatischen Besonder- 
heiten der einzelnen Landstriche mannigfach verschieden gedacht 
und tritt selten als eine machtvolle Gottheit, vor allem nicht ein- 
heitlich innerhalb der verschiedenen Volksreligionen, hervor. 

In urspriinglicher Vorstellung wird die miinnliche, zeugende 
Kraft in die Erde selbst verlegt. Die Erde gilt auf der untersten 
geistigen Entwicklungsstufe des Menschen als mannweiblich. In 
ewiger Selbstumarmung bringt sie die Gewiichse hervor, ist sie 
Vater und Mutter in einer Person. Diese Vereinigung der schépfen- 
den, erzeugenden und empfangenden und gebirenden Kriafte in 
ein und derselben Gottheit ist namentlich in der indischen Religion 
deutlich ausgepragt.t? Hier ist nach dem Rigveda I, 89, 10 und 
Atharv. VII, 6, 1 die Géttin Aditi, die mit der Erde identifiziert 
wird,?° die Mutter und der Vater“ zugleich.2% Auch die baby- 
lonische Erdmutter ist urspriinglich als androgyn gedacht,?? eine 
Anschauung, die uns gerade auch in der Gestalt der [Star ent- 


_gegentritt.23 Im Pontus und in Kappadokien, wo der Kult der 


persischen Anaitis von babylonischen Elementen véllig durchsetzt 


- war, tritt uns auch diese Géttin des Naturlebens und der Frucht- 


19 Siehe L.S. M. v. ROmER, Uber die androgynische Idee des Lebens, Jahrb. f. 
sexuelle Zwischenstufen, 5. Jahrg., Bd. 2, 1903, S. 715 ff. 

20 Siehe G. OpperT, Die Gottheiten der Indier, Zeitschr. f. Ethnologie, Bd. 37, 
1905, S. 345 ff. u. Uber die vedische Géttin Aditi, Zeitschr. d. deutsch. morgenl. 


' Gesellsch., Bd. 57, 1903, S. 509, 510, 511f. u. Epm. Harpy, Die vedisch-brahma- 


nische Periode der Religion des alten Indiens, Munster i. W. i893, S. 93—94. 

2 OppeRT, Die Gottheiten der Indier, S. 345 u. 352. 

22 FRIEDRICH a. a. O. S. 27. 

23 CHANTEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, Lehrb. d. Religionsgesch., Bd. 1, 5S. 289 und 
JerEmIAS, Das Alte Testament, S. 112. 
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barkeit. als doppelgeschlechtig entgegen.?* Fir den griechischen 


Glauben steht dieselbe Vorstellung von der Mannweiblichkeit der 


Erdgéttin noch erkennbar fest.?* 

Fortgeschritteneres Denken fafite die Wachstumskraft der Pflanzen 
als Wirkung dimonischer Wesen auf. Die befruchtende Tatigkeit 
dieser den Pflanzenwuchs hervorrufenden und beférdernden Wachs- 
tumsgeister oder Vegetationsd’monen glaubte der Mensch in un- 
endlich mannigfacher Weise in jedem Baum und Strauch, in den 
Keimen und Wurzeln, in den Halmen und Friichten, in Feld, 
Flur und Wald zu sehen und zu erkennen. Da fiir den Primitiven 
die Zeugungskraft der Natur keine bloBe Analogie zur Zeugung 
und Entwicklung des Menschen ist, sondern vielmehr beide in 
seinem Denken tibereinstimmende Vorginge sind, so konnte sich 
der Mensch in der Kindheitsepoche seiner Entwicklung das Wirken 
dieser Fruchtbarkeitsdimonen nur in derselben Form vorstellen, 
die er bei den Tieren und sich selbst kannte, in Form der ani- 
malen Zeugung. 

Wo immer wir in den mythologischen Anschauungen der Vélker 
und namentlich im Glauben der unteren Schichten solche Dimonen 
des Wachstums und Gedeihens der Erzeugnisse in Wald und Feld 
treffen, wo immer wir in Brauchen und Sitten des biuerlichen 
Volkes auf Uberreste des Glaubens an sie stofen, finden wir, da® 
bei diesen Gestalten das Geschlechtliche, das Zeugungskriftige als 
hervorragendes Merkmal ihrer befruchtenden Tatigkeit in der 
Natur besonders stark in den Vordergrund tritt. Wir kennen solche 
Wachstumsdimonen als wesentlichen Bestandteil des deutschen 
und slawischen Volksglaubens aus den Werken Wi.HeLtm Mann- 


HARDTs;7° welche Rolle sie in der Religion der alten Mexikaner © 


** Siehe Fr. S. StReBER, Numismata graeca ex museo regis Bavariae, Abh. d. 
philos.-philolog. Cl. der Bayer, Akademie d. Wiss., Bd. 1, 1835, S. 182—184 und 
Fr. LENORMANT, Artémis Nanaea a. a. O. p. 66. 

2° DIETERICH, Mutter Erde, S. 105. Hingewiesen sei auch auf die Venus mit dem 
Barte bei den Rémern, auf die birtige Aphrodite auf Kypros (s. Win. HEINR. 
ENGEL, Der Kult der AphroditesKypros, 2. Teil, Berlin 1841, S. 227—228) und 
auf die mannweibliche Kybele als Agdistis (iiber Agdistis als Beiname der Rhea 
oder Kybele s, RoscHER im Lexikon d. Mythol., Bd. 1, Abt. 1, Sp. 101) und ihre 
Priester in Weiberkleidern, 

7° Roggenwolf und Roggenhund, Danzig 1865 (2. Aufl. 1866), Die Korndimonen, 
Berlin 1868, Wald- und Feldkulte der Germanen, Bd. 1—2, Berlin 1875 — 1877 


(2. Aufl. 1904—1905) und Mythologische Forschungen, StraBburg 1884. 
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spielten, geht aus der Darstellung von K. Tu. Preuss?’ hervor; 
da derselbe Glaube an Dimonen der Zeugung und Fruchtbarkeit 
in Feld und Flur auch in der griechischen Welt weit verbreitet 
war, wissen wir aus den Untersuchungen Mannuarpts?2* und anderer. 

Der Glaube an Vegetations- und Wachstumsgeister bildet einen 
Urbestandteil der griechischen Religion. Dieses alte Volksgut hat 
aber in seinen Formen durch den Wandel der Zeiten und An- 
schauungen und nicht zuletzt durch fremde Einfliisse eine ver- 
schiedenartige Prigung erfahren, Wir haben es hier nur mit der 
altesten Form dieser Vorstellung zu tun. 

Der griechische Volksglaube stellte sich in seinen 4ltesten 
Schichten die dimonischen Krafte, deren Wesen in der Befruchtung 
und in der Férderung des Wachstums iiberhaupt liegt, als blofe 
Phalloi oder Daktyloi vor. Die Identitét von oarhé¢ und Saxutvros 
in primitiver Anschauung ist durch den Aufsatz von Grorc KatBeL 
Uber die AdzczvAct “[Saio:29 zur Gentige klar geworden. Wie Karsen 
gezeigt hat,%° fiihrten diese als Phallen gedachten Dimonen des 
Lebens und der Fruchtbarkeit in dltester Vorstellung eine Sonder- 
existenz. Das einfache, unmittelbare Denken dachte sich zu dem 
zeugenden Gliede keinen Trager, einen Gott oder Dimon, dem 
es gehdrte. Das Glied ist im Akte der Zeugung vielmehr selbst 
der Damon, der die Befruchtung bewirkt, ein Augenblicksgott, 
der sich dem Menschen in der Lebens- und Kraftéuferung eines 
Dinges pldtzlich offenbart.3* Wie diese Phallen in Form von 
Daiumlingen oder Fingerlingen entstanden sein mdgen, dartiber 
stellte sich der primitive Mensch zunichst keine Frage. Sie waren 
in seinem Glauben und Vorstellen als dimonische und im Zauber 
wirkende Wesen einfach vorhanden, da es ohne ihre befruchtende 
Tatigkeit in der Natur kein Werden und Wachsen, kein Sprossen 
und Reifen gibe. Die Phalloi sind fir jedes Zeugen und Ent- 
stehen, im menschlichen Leben wie in der Natur, die unent- 
behrliche Voraussetzung. In Athen warf man noch in spaterer 
Zeit Phallen in die Erdtiefe, damit sie Friichte und Menschen 


27 Phallische Fruchtbarkeitsdimonen a. a. O. S. 129 ff. 

28 Wald- und Feldkulte, Bd. 2, S. 1—139, 214—258. 

29 Nachrichten von der Gesellsch. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, Philol.-hist. Kl. i901, 
Heft 4, S. 488 ff. 

EanaeO., bess 54490 UW. 515. 

31 Siehe HERMANN USENER, G6tternamen, Bonn 1896, S. 280. 
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hervorbringe.3? Von der Vereinigung der Genitalien eines toten 
Mannes mit der Erde erwarten die Zuluvélker ein besonders gutes 
Gedeihen der Halmfriichte.23 Von hier aus verstehen wir auch 
den Brauch im Kulte des Attis und der GroSfen Mutter, am dritten 
Tage ihres Festes in Rom (24. Marz), am ,,dies sanguinis”,°* 
an welchem die Entmannung der in das Kultpersonal der Géttin 
neu aufzunehmenden Gallen vorgenommen wurde, die Genitalia 
in der Erde zu begraben oder in einer unterirdischen, der Géttin 
geweihten Kammer zu bergen.?* Diese Kultsitte diirfte in ihrem 
Ursprung ein Fruchtbarkeitszauber gewesen sein. Die Phalloi der 
fiir den Dienst der Géttin Entmannten sollten im Zauber die Erde 
fruchtbar machen. Und wohl nur um dem Boden Fruchtbarkeit zu 
verleihen, ,,fiittert“ man in Osterreich die Erde, indem ein kleines, 
in ,Daumenform* gebackenes Brotlaibchen in sie vergraben wird.%° 

Mehr Form und Farbe erhielten die Phallen oder Daumlinge 
durch die Vorstellung von der Mutter Erde. Die Allgebarerin und 
Spenderin alles Lebens und jeglichen Daseins wurde auch ihre 
Mutter. Die phallischen Dimonen der Zeugung und Befruchtung, 
des Segens und der Fiille, mégen sie im Volksmunde je nach der 
Landschaft und der Verschiedenheit der Zeiten daxzvAct, xovicaher 37 
oder sonstwie genannt worden sein, sind schlechthin Séhne der 
Erde, von ihr erzeugt und geboren.?® So erklirte sich der Volks- 
glaube in fortgeschrittenerem Denken und religidsem Empfinden 
das Wunderbare des selbstindigen Daseins und Zeugens dieser 
damonischen Wesen. 

Die Vorstellung, die man im alten Glauben von dem Ver- 
haltnisse derselben zu dem zu befruchtenden Erdenschofe hatte, 
veranschaulicht eine Statuette, die aus einem Grabe auf Cypern 
stammt und sich im Bonner Akademischen Kunstmuseum befindet, 


52 DIETERICH, Mutter Erde, S. 46. 

°° J. G, FRazER, The Golden Bough, Part IV, II. ed., London 1907, p. 336. 

*4 Siehe HEPDING, Attis, S. 158 ff. 

°* Die Stellen s. bei FRAZER a.a.O., p. 224, Anm, I. 

°° UrricH JAHN, Die deutschen Opfergebrauche bei Ackerbau und Viehzucht, 
Breslau 1884, S. 116 u. 279. 

°7 Kovicadot ist ein Name fiir phallische Damonen iiberhaupt. Siehe z. B. SyNE- 
slus, Epistolae 32: Kotuttot S& zal tots d&ddhotg “Attixois xoviadAots vewxopet, wozu das 
Scholion hinzufiigt: Kovisahor 02, Oot zat abrot mpranc3etg ett? ody aicypoupyot, 

*8 Siehe die Ausfiihrung bei KarpeL, S.515—516 und DieTERICcH, Mutter Erde, 
S. 105—106, 
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Dieses kleine Denkmal stellt eine nackte Frau dar, deren Ober- 
teil von den Briisten an fehlt. Die Kérperformen sind ganz roh 
angelegt; der Bauch mit dem stark vertieften Nabel ist zu kurz, 
unformig gro dagegen der fast die ganze Kérperbreite ein- 
nehmende, durch schwarze Umrahmung noch ganz _besonders 
hervorgehobene Geschlechtsteil. Auf den geschlossenen Fiifen der 
Frau. steht ein Phallos, der ihr bis an die Knie reicht.39 Ob man 
nun so die Erdgéttin bewuft hat darstellen wollen oder nicht, in 
dieser Statuette kommt ganz das Verhdltnis zum Ausdruck, das 
im primitiven Glauben zwischen den dimonischen Phalloi und 
der Erdmutter besteht. Geboren aus dem Schofe der Erde sind 
die Wachstum und Leben in der Natur hervorbringenden Phallen 
zugleich die Befruchter der Allmutter. Die Magna Mater ist noch 
in spaterer Zeit von einem ganzen Thiasos von phallischen Wesen 
umgeben. Sie gehdren zu ihr wie unzihlige Phalloi, die in ihrem 
Schofe ihre Zeugungen bewirken. Unter ihnen spielen die iddischen 
Daktylen die Hauptrolle. Diese sind nach dem Berichte von 
STESIMBROTOS*° aus dem Staube der Erde, den die Nymphen auf 
Zeus’ Befehl hinter sich warfen, entstanden, also im vollsten Sinne 
des Wortes vyevets, Kinder der Erde, Gebein von ihrem Gebein, 
durch eine Wunderzeugung, wie die des Deukalion und der 
Pyrrha, in das Dasein gerufen. Die phallische Bedeutung der 
vornehmsten dieser Daktylen, Titias und Kyllenos, hat Karpen 
dargelegt.*? Daraus und aus dem Begriffe der dexztvAc: im Volks- 
glauben iiberhaupt ergibt sich die phallische Grundform auch fiir 
die tibrigen iddischen Daktylen. 

Diese Vorstellung von den Vegetationsdimonen als Erden- 
sOhnen und Befruchtern desselben Schofes, aus dem sie hervor- 


39 Ich gebe die Beschreibung nach A. KOrTE, Kleinasiatische Studien IV, Mitteil. 
d. deutsch. archaolog. Inst. in Athen, Bd. 24, 1899, S..9; s. dazu die Abbildung auf 
Taf. 1, Fig. 2. Vgl. Kamert a.a.O. S. 499 u. DieTERIcH a. a. O. S. 105. 

490 In dem verlorenen Buche ,7meot teActov Atos zat “Ions voyns“. Siehe das 
Scholion zu Apollonios, Argonaut. I, v. 1126 und das Etymologicum magnum s. v- 
Weator Aaztudor. 

4t Die phallische Grundbedeutung fiir Titias ergibt sich schon aus der Zusammen- 
setzung des Wortes. Siehe aufer Kampen a, a. O., S. 490, noch F, SOLMSEN, MiAqvas 
Natveos Titveos, Indogermanische Forschungen, Bd. 30) 1192) 9S.9327—=35 1. 36, 
Anm. und PREISENDANZ, Tityroi in Roscuer’s Lexikon, 82. u. 83. Liefg., Sp. 1056. 
Das Material iiber Titias selbst hat RuHL in Roscner’s Lexikon, 82. u. 83. Liefg., 
Sp. 1030—I1031 zusammengetragen. 
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gegangen sind, finden wir nun auch in Babylonien. Die babylonische 
Kleinkunst, selbst der altesten Zeiten, zeigt, da die babylonische 
Religion eine weibliche Gottheit kannte, die mit einem gottlichen 
Kinde miannlichen Geschlechtes in engster Verbindung stand. 

Auf einem Siegelzylinder in den Sammlungen des Louvre ist 
eine Frau abgebildet, welche vor einem Baume sitzt und ein 
Kind auf den Knien hilt.42 Dasselbe Motiv sehen wir auf einem 
Zylinder der Collection de Clercq,*? der aus Erech stammt. Hier 
ist das weibliche Wesen durch seinen Kopfputz als Géttin voll- 
kommen gekennzeichnet; das Kind auf ihren Knien stellt jedoch 
einen birtigen Zwerg dar. Ein Basrelief, welches auf das gleiche 
Verhialtnis Bezug nimmt, besitzt die Collection de M. de Sarzec 
im Louvre.*+ Aufer diesen Abbildungen auf Zylindern sind uns 
zahlreiche kleine Statuetten babylonischer Kiinstler erhalten, welche 
Mutter und Kind darstellen. Durch die Ausgrabungen zu Niffer 
(Nippur) z. B. wurde eine Menge kleiner Tonbilder der baby- 
lonischen Muttergéttin zu Tage gefdrdert: ,,small clay images of 
the goddess holding her breasts, or sucking a babe.“*5 Wohl die 
schénste Darstellung dieser miitterlichen Gottheit, deren Formen- 
reiz an die Schonheit griechischer Arbeiten erinnert,*® wurde 
bei Hillah in der Nahe der Ruinen Babylons in einem Grabe 
gefunden. Es ist ein jetzt im Louvre befindliches, 14 cm in der 
Hohe messendes Figtirchen mit einem Sidugling an der Brust.+7 
Ahnliche, doch in der Ausfiihrung rohere und auf ein hédheres 


42 MENANT, Recherches sur la glyptique orientale, P. I: Cylindres de la Chaldée, 
Paris 1883, p. 166, fig. 104. 

*° Catalogue méthodique et raisonné. Antiquités Assyriennes, publ. par M. DE 
CLERCQ et MENANT, T. I: Cylindres orientaux, Paris 1888, pl. IX, No. 83; siehe 
dazu den Textband, p.62—63 und W.H. Warp in der Zeitschr. f. Assyriologie, 
Bd. 5, 1890, S. 318, 

** Da mir das Werk: Découvertes en Chaldée par ERNEST DE SARZEC, publ. par les 
soins de L. Heuzry, vol. 1—2, Paris 1884—1912, z. Zt. nicht zur Verfiigung steht, 
verweise ich auf die Beschreibung, welche FrieDRICH, Kabiren und Keilinschriften, 
S. 29 von diesem Relief gibt. 

‘SP. Peters, Notes on MirpTeR-DeELiTzscn’s Geschichte, Zeitschr. f. Assyrio- 
logie, Bd. 6, 1891, S. 335. 

“© Siehe Hruzey, Les terres cuites babyl. a. a. O. p. 4 und FR. Reser, Uber 
altchaldaische Kunst, Zeitschr. f. Assyr., Bd. 2, 1887, S. 3. 

*” HEuzey, Les figurines antiques de terre cuite du Musée du Louvre, Paris 1883, 
pl. II, fig. 3; derselbe: Les terres cuites bab., pl. I, fig. 2; abgebildet auch bei PERCY 
S. Hanpcock, Mesopotamian Archaeology, London 1912, p. 320, fig. 86E. 
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Alter hinweisende Statuetten sind bei Mrnanr*® und ConTenau *° 
abgebildet. Auch das Berliner Museum besitzt eine solche Dar- 
stellung der babylonischen Muttergéttin.°° 

Daf es sich bei diesen Darstellungen nur um eine Mutter- 
gottheit, und zwar um [&Star, der Muttergéttin und Erdmutter,** 
handeln kann, die von den Kiinstlern in Ubcreinstimmung mit 
dem Glauben und der Lehre der babylonischen Kirche mit ihrem 
Kinde“ in Verbindung gesetzt wurde,*? ist nicht zweifelhaft. 
Hei®t es doch in der Beschreibung der Géttertypen** von ihr: 
»Ihre Brust ist offen, auf ihrer Linken tragt sie ein Kind, das an 
ihrer Brust sich nahrt....“°* 

Wer ist nun das Kind? In einer Reihe von Keilinschriften 
werden babylonische Gétter als ,Kind“, ,Sohn*, ,Erstgeborener“ 
der Erdmutter bezeichnet. Vielfach enthalten die Ideogramme, durch 
welche diese Gottheiten ausgedriickt werden, den Begriff ,klein®. 
Nebo wird einerseits der Sohn der Irua,55 der ,,Samenschaffenden“,°° 
andererseits der Sarpanitu,*’ d. i. der I8tar, der »silberglanzenden* *§ 
genannt. In Borsippa wurde er zusammen mit Nana, der Gottin 


48 Cylindres de la Chaldée, p. 172, fig. 108. 

49 A. a. QO. p.57, fig--54- 

50 Abgebildet bei JerEmtas, Das Alte Testament, S. 107, Abb. 38. 

5t Schon die Gleichstellung und Verschmelzung mit der im Erdberg hausenden 
»Grogen Mutter“ Bilit lassen [Star alle Funktionen der Erdmutter zukommen. Uber 
Istar als Erdgéttin s. auch Jensen, Kosmologie, S.227 u. Friepricu, Kabiren, S. 21. 

52 Dieses Verhiltnis zwischen der géttlichen Mutter und ihrem Kinde finden wir 
auch auf kyprischem Boden dargestellt. Zahlreiche Terrakotten zeigen die paphische 
Muttergéttin als Kovpotpdgos mit dem Gottkind. Um der Darstellung willen verweise 
ich auf die bei Heuzey, Les figurines antiques, pl. 15, fig. 4, abgebildete Tonstatue. 
Diese zeigt die géttliche Mutter, wie sie gleich einer Mater dolorosa den Sohn auf 
dem Schofe halt. Hingewiesen sei auch auf die zahlreichen agyptischen Denkmiler, die 
Isis mit dem Horusknaben auf dem Schofe darstellen, und auf die Oeat Kovpotodoat der 
Griechen. Uber diese s. UsENER, Gotternamen, Bonn 1896, S. 124 ff. Mag zwischen 
diesen Darstellungen bei den verschiedenen Volkern und zu verschiedenen Zeiten 
ein Zusammenhang bestehen oder nicht, der Typus selbst ist jedenfalls uralt und hat 
seine Wurzel im Glauben und in der Vorstellung von der allgebarenden Erdmutter. 

58 Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the Brit, Museum OG UE 

5+ Vol, JeREMIAS, Das Alte Testament, S: 107. 

55 FRIEDRICH S. 30. 

56 FRIEDRICH S. 21. 

57 FRIEDRICH S. 30. 

58 FrrepRICH S. 22, Homme, Grundri8 der Geographie und Geschichte des 
Alten Orients, 1. Halfte, Miinchen 1904, S. 303 u. J. Krausz, Die Gétternamen in 
den babylonischen Siegelzylinderlegenden, Leipzig 1911, S. 78, Anm, 2. 
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der Zeugung und » Mutter“ 59 schlechthin verehrt.©° Ninib heift 
apil (sara, d.i. Sohn ISara’s, und binut Isara, d. i. das Erzeugnis 
{gara’s.°t [Sara aber bedeutet ,Haus der Fiille“ sd »Haus des 
iippigen Gedeihens“ ? und bezeicheiet die Erde, und zwar die 
Erde als den Quellort der Vegetation.°? In Nippur galt Ninib als 
der Sohn der Erdmutter Bilit;®* anderswo erscheint er als der 
Sprosse der I8tar.¢° Eine als ,klein“ gedachte Gottheit ist auch 
Lugal-banda.®* Das ,,Gétterkind“ oder der ,géttliche Sprdfling“ 
xaz soy fy ist aber Du-Gizu oder Tammuz, wie Frrepr. Detirzscu bei 
Baupissin, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte,®” gezeigt hat. 

Auger den keilinschriftlichen Angaben, die sich noch vermehren 
lieBen,° haben wir fiir die Verehrung eines géttlichen Kindes 
neben der Erdmutter noch einen Beweis in der Darstellung einer 
Prozession auf ‘einem Basrelief von Nimrud.®? Krieger tragen auf 
Gestellen Gétterbilder. Zwei bekleidete Géttinnen auf Thronsesseln 
er6ffnen den Zug. Darauf folgt ein auf einem Thronsessel be- © 
findliches Tabernakel, in dessem Inneren ein Kind steht.7° 

Der chthonische Charakter dieser als ,.Kind“ der vielnamigen 
Erdmutter Bilit-Istar gedachten Gottheiten steht durch ihre Funk- 
tionen und Eigenschaften fest. Nebo wird ,,Gott von Duazag* 
genannt und hat als solcher zum Weizen und Ackerbau Be- 
ziehungen.’7* Ninib ist einerseits Gott des ,,Pflanzens und Siens“, 
andererseits ,,Ackerbauer*.7?, Lugal-banda steht zum Goldlande in 
der Unterwelt in Beziehung.7> Und Du-dzu-Tammuz ist ein Erd- 


°° Siehe die Ausfihrungen von G. HOFFMANN, Ausziige aus syrischen Akten 
persischer Martyrer, Abhandl. f. d. Kunde des Morsenlariies, Bde 7s,1883,— Nreos 
S. 157ff. Uber die Géttin und ihren Kult s. noch LENORMANT, Arttunis Nanaea, 
aa. On p, 10m, u. 53 ff, 

€© FRIEDRICH, S. 31. 

*t JENSEN, Kosmologie, S. 196—197. 

62 JENSEN S. 199. 

°° JENSEN a. a. O. S. 197—199. 

64 FRIEDRICH S, 31. 

65 Krausz S. 9, Anm. 2. 

6© FRIEDRICH S, 31—32, : 

*7* Ba. 1, So 95, anmy tu. S, 600, Anm.eo, 

68 Siehe FRIEDRICH S. 33—34, 

°° A. H. Layarp, The Monuments of Nineveh, Ser. 1, London 1849, p. 65. 

70 Vgl. FrrepRIcH S, 36—37. 

7t JENSEN a. a. O. S. 236, Anm. 

7 Jensen S. 198, 199, Anm. I 

73 FRIEDRICH S. 32. 


; 9.259 UW So S25, Animes 2. 
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gott im umfassendsten Sinne. Er wird ,,Herr der Unterwelt, Herr 
der (Wasser-) Wohnung“ 7* genannt. Er hilt sich unter der Erde, 
woher das Wachstum kommt, auf und haust dort mit ‘seiner 
Schwester Bilili, der chthonischen, gebirenden Potenz.7> 

Aus allem geht hervor, da8 wir in diesen Spréflingen der Erd- 
mutter Gottheiten des Ackersegens, der Vegetation und des Wachs- 
tums iiberhaupt vor uns haben. Als Kinder der Erde sind sie 
untereinander nahe verwandt, im Grunde genommen nur Er- 
scheinungsformen des Du-tizu-Tammuz,’© dessen Charakter als 
Gott des Pflanzenwuchses tiber allem Zweifel ist.7’ 

Wir kehren nun zur griechischen Vorstellung zurtick. Die gad)ot 
oder SdéxcvAot sind yyyevets und zugleich Befruchter der Erde. Im 
babylonisehen Glauben ist Du-tGzu-Tammuz von Haus aus das 
»gottliche Kind“, Sprosse der Erdmutter, aber auch zugleich Buhle 
der I8tar, derselben Mutter und Géttin der Fruchtbarkeit und 
Zeugung, der er selbst das Dasein verdankt. Dieser Doppel- 
charakter als Sohn und Geliebter 148t sich von hier aus auch fir 
die anderen Tammuz-Gottheiten, wie Nebo und Ninib, erschliefen. 
Klar ausgedriickt scheint er mir in der oben angefiihrten Darstellung 
auf einem Zylinder aus Erech in der Collection de Clercq zu sein. 
Das Kind, welches die Géttin hier auf dem Schoffe halt, ist ein 
birtiger Zwerg, der Gestalt nach ein Kind, sonst ein Mann. Die 
zeugende und befruchtende Tiatigkeit dieser Vegetationsgotter, 
deren Prototyp Tammuz ist, ergibt sich aber schon aus dem Um- 
stande, da® dieselben auch unter dem Bilde eines Stieres gedacht 
wurden. In einem Hymnus, auf den Jensen verweist,7® heift es: 
»Grofer Stier, michtiger Stier, der du auf herrlicher Weide trittst, 
komm zum Acker, der du den Segen weit machest, Pflanzer und 
Saer des Nidaba (d. i. des Getreidegottes), der den Acker wachsen 
BaD cotet. 


74 FRIEDRICH a. a. O. 

75 JENSEN a. a. O.-S. 225. 

76 Siehe HomMEL, GrundriB, S. 395. 

17 Siche JENSEN a. a. O. S. 197 u. 480 und im allgemeinen MANNHARDT, Wald- 
und Feldkulte, Bd. 2, S. 273 ff. u. 291 ff. u. dazu die Ausfihrungen von E, SIECKE, 
Der Vegetationsgott, Leipzig 1914, S. 10ff.; ferner s. Wotr Baupissin, Tammuz in 
der Realenzykl. f. prot. Theologie u. Kirche, Bd. 19, S. 334 ff. u. Studien zur sem. 
Religionsgesch., Bd. 1, S. 298—304 u. ROSCHER unter »Adonis“ in seinem mythol. 
Lexikon, Bd. 1, Sp. 73—75. 

78 Kosmologie, S. 93. 
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Im griechischen wie babylonischen Glauben begegnet uns also 
dieselbe Vorstellung von den Vegetationsdimonen als Erdgeborenen 
und Befruchtern desselben Schofes, der sie geboren hat. Der Grund, 
auf dem diese Doppelvorstellung von den Dimonen des Wachs- 
tums ruht, ist die gemeinsame religidse Anschauung von der Mutter 
Erde. Im Banne dieser Vorstellung haben sich auf babylonischem, 
phrygischem und griechischem Boden dieselben Ideen entwickelt. 
Die Vorstellung von gnomenhaften phallischen Wesen, Daumlingen 
oder Fingerlingen, welche von der Erde stanfmen und nun ihrer- 
seits gema® ihrer Natur den ErdenschoS wieder befruchten, ist 
eine urspriingliche. Sie ergab sich aus der Ubertragung des ani- 
malen Geschlechtslebens auf die Vorginge in der Natur. Ur- 
spriinglich ist auch noch die babylonische Vorstellung von chtho- 
nischen Daémonen und spateren Fruchtbarkeitsgéttern zu nennen, 
soweit diese als Erdgétter und Damonen des Ackersegens und der 
Fruchtbarkeit tiberhaupt galten. Nebo, Ninib, Du-tizu als Spréflinge 
der Erdmutter und Gétter des Pflanzens und Saens oder Daimonen 
der Erdtiefe, aus der die Krafte fiir den Pflanzenwuchs quellen, 
sind demnach Gestalten des primitiven religidsen Denkens, wie 
die Daktyloi des phrygischen und_ griechischen Volksglaubens. 
Anders steht es mit Du-tzu-Tammuz als Personifikation der 
schénen Jahreszeit, resp. des Bliitenlebens in derselben. Hier tritt 
uns nicht mehr der Gott der Erdentiefe entgegen, der dort zu- 
sammen mit seiner Schwester, dem gebdrenden Prinzip in der 
Natur, haust und den Pflanzenwuchs hervorruft und fdérdert. 
Diese Vorstellung des Gottes als Reprisentant der Vegetation ist 
jinger; sie kann nicht urspriinglich sein, dazu ist sie zu gekiinstelt. 
Diese Vorstellung setzt eine ziemlich weit vorgeschrittene Fahigkeit 
des Symbolisierens und Allegorisierens yoraus, die dem einfachen 
Denken und Schauen des primitiven Menschen nicht zuzutrauen ist.7? 


7° Siehe dazu Baupissin, Tammuz, a. a. O. S. 339 u. SIECKE, Der Vegetations- 
gott, S. 9. 
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Von Tu. Dompart, Miinchen 


Auf Seite 794 Anm. der soeben erschienenen zweiten Abteilung 
seines ,Grundrisses der Geographie und Geschichte des alten 
Orients“ (Miinchen 1925) glaubt Hommer im Anschlu8 an ver- 
schiedene Pyramidentextstellen als Deutung des bisher nicht recht 


erklirbaren Determinativs C= zu § = (Rd-wr) fragend 
— 


»Schleuse“ oder so etwas vermuten zu sollen, zumal unmittelbar 
dabei manchmal vom Fahren in der Barke die Rede ist (Pyr. 2016°: 
,am Tage, da man das Rd-wr passierte“) und nachdem ihn das 
Determinativ :-=—" als Wasserbassin mit Schleusenschieber auf- 
faBbar diinkt. — Graprow schreibt mir auf meine Riickfrage, es 
handle sich offenbar um einen See (am Himmel). Dyrorr meint, 
es mbge vielleicht etwas Mythologisches sein. SPIEGELBERG denkt 
daran, da8 etwas Bauliches gemeint sein kénne. Im Zusammenhalt 
mit diesen Gedanken scheint uns unter allem Vorbehalt eine Be- 
obachtung zur Erwagung gestellt werden zu diirfen, die zunachst 
rein praktisch erschaut ist und iiberdacht werden mag. 

Die wortliche Bedeutung von pees ,Bein* scheint dabei zwar 
durch das Determinativ § sichergestellt (falls man nicht blof eine ideo- 
graphische Schreibweise in dem ,,Bein“ sehen will, die ja auch vor- 
kommt,z.B.: Pyr.1481>), hat aber an gewissen Stellen der Pyramiden- 
texte, wo das Wort uns begegnet, rein philologisch genommen, 
keinen ohne weiteres erkenntlichen Sinn; es kann sich also wohl 
um eine bildliche Ausdrucksweise handeln, deren Bedeutung erst 
durch das zweite Determinativ (C=) verstindlich werden will, 
das hinter dem zusammengesetzten Begriff Rd-wr (,,groBes 
Bein“?) steht. Unter allen Umstinden ist es also notig, da wir 
‘erkennen, was dieses zweite Determinativ [= eigentlich vorstellt. 

Gewéhnlich wird es, wie schon erwihnt, als ,oce* aufgefait, 
d. h. als Grundrifschema eines solchen, und das erscheint auch 
naheliegend. Wie soll aber ein ,see* eventuell die bildliche Be- 
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zeichnung ,,grofBes Bein“ erhalten haben? Vielleicht médchten die 
Umrisse seines Urbildes in der Form eines groSen Beines ver- 
laufen sein, etwa in &hnlichem Sinn, wie die Umrisse der Apenni- 
nischen Halbinsel (Italien) verlaufen, die wir gerne mit einem 
Kiirassierstiefel* vergleichen. Diese Erklirung miiSte aber wohl 
immer hypothetisch bleiben. Und gerade etwas Charakteristisches 
wire dabei nicht berticksichtigt: der merkwtirdige schmale Fort- 
satz nach hinten (==), der, soweit ich sehe, nur in einem einzigen 
Falle fehlt und dort wohl nur versehentlich wegblieb, nachdem 
die Parallelen der betreffenden Stelle ihn aufweisen (Pyr. 1481). 

Homme beachtete jedenfalls berechtigterweise gerade diese Rtick- 
seite unseres Zeichens. Dachte er dabei an eine ,,Schleuse“, so 
denken andere an die Andeutung eines ,,See“-Abflusses. Bei letzterer 
Annahme wiirden wir zwar wieder eine Modglichkeit zum Ver- 
stindnis der bildlichen Bezeichnung ,grofes Bein“ haben; denn 
wie wir etwa vom Flu®-,Arm“ oder Kanal-,Knie“ sprechen, so 
k6énnten natiirlich auch die alten Agypter mit dem Ausdruck 
»groBes Bein“ vorstellig etwas Ahnliches haben sagen wollen. 

Aber wenn wir die in Frage kommenden Pyramidenstellen be- 
trachten (14815, 18684, 1999%, 2016, 2103), so ergibt sich auch 
hier kein recht einleuchtender Sinn, obwohl wir einer verstind- 
licheren Auffassung an mancher Stelle vielleicht naher scheinen. 

Jedenfalls wollen wir daran festhalten, da8 offenbar ,vorstellig“ 
noch am ehesten der riickwirtige Ausliufer unseres Determinativs 
[ }=, also das Anhingsel (<=>) des ,See“-Rechtecks (C), im Ver- 
haltnis zum ,See“ selbst, als Bild eines hervorstehenden ,,Armes“ 
oder eines ,Beines“ aufgefaft werden konnte, wie ein Wegweiser- 
arm u. dgl. Nur wiirde der ,See“ in der Vorstellung offenbar fast 
unzertrennlich zu dem , Bein“ gehGren, bzw. dieses miifSte immer 
unmittelbar an den See anschliefen. 

Diese Auffassung kénnten wir gestiitzt sehen durch Pyr, 2103, 
wo es heift: ,... Deine Schwester Kbht reinigt Dich auf dem 
Rd-wr (=) am Mund des Sees“; denn das Ra-wr mag demnach 
wirklich nicht so sehr den ,See“ selbst bezeichnen, als vielmehr 
eben das ,grofe Bein am See“, also unsere riickwiartige Fortsetzung 
am See-Ende oder allgemein am hinteren Seeufer. 

Um weiter zu kommen versuchen wir vielleicht, ob sich die 
»groBen Beine“ der verschiedenen Texte nicht irgendwie einiger- 
mafen lokalisieren lassen, damit wir sehen kénnen, was etwa zu 
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ihrer Identifizierung in Frage kime. — So aussichtslos, wie solch 
ein Versuch auf den ersten Blick scheinen méchte, ist er schlief- 
lich nicht. Denn wir sehen, da uns diese eigenartig determinierten 
ygrofen Beine“ zunichst lediglich in den Pyramidentexten be- 

-gegnen, also stets in Schilderungen im Zusammenhang mit dem 
Tod und Totenzeremoniell des jeweils zum , Osiris“ gewordenen 
jingst verstorbenen Pharao, fiir den bei der ganzen Sache Zweck 
und Ziel das ,Aufsteigen* in den Himmel ist, um neuester , Kénig 
der Gétter“ zu werden. — Menschen und Géotter sind am gliick- 
lichen Vollzug dieses Aufstefgens beteiligt. Es handelt sich dabei 
um Vorginge und mythologische Vorstellungen, die in engstem Zu- 
sammenhang stehen diirften mit den Totenstatten der Pharaonen, 
hier mit thren Pyramidenanlagen. 

Der Weg des verstorbenen Pharao geht vom Ufer der Lebenden 
auf der Barke hintiber zum Ufer der Toten; es folgt die Uandung 
am Taltorbau, vielleicht als am symbolisch gewerteten Eingang 
der , Westlichen“, durch den der Verstorbene zur Liauterung gleich- 
sam das Dunkel des Totenreichs betritt, d. h. hier den dunkeln 
Dammwegkorridor zum ,,Totentempel“ (vor der Pyramide) hinauf, 
wo — wieder im Licht — im hyp&thralen Tempelhof jedenfalls 
die hauptsichlichsten Kulthandlungen vorgenommen zu werden 
pflegten. Die Mumie mufte dann in der Pyramidenkammer beigesetzt 
werden, wihrend der ,Ka“ nun unter Opferhandlungen und Ge- 
-beten nach der allgemeinen Vorstellung offenbar ber die Stufen 

der Pyramide! als ,neuer Osiris* in den Himmel aufsteigend ge- 
dacht wurde (,,Osirisleiter“!), wo nun Re ihm auf seinem Thron 
Platz machte. 

Aus letzterem ergibt sich wohl, da8 alles Vorhergehende als noch 
nicht im Himmel, sondern nur am oder unterm Himmel vor- 
gestellt zu sein scheint. 

Auf diesem ganzen symbolisch und mythologisch zu wertenden 
Weg haben wir wohl irgendwo das Rd-wr unserer Determinierung 
(C=) zu suchen, also an einem See, der am Himmelsweg des 
verstorbenen Pharao liegt. 

Der Umstand, da beim Tod eines Pharao seine Pyramidenanlage 
wohl nie véllig fertig war, sondern erst vom Nachfolger vollendet 
werden mufte, spricht vielleicht daftir, daB die Beisetzung des 


1 Vergleiche demnachst: Ta. DomBart, Der Sakralturm II (,,Pyramide“). 
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toten Pharao nicht sofort erfolgt sein mag, sondern erst nach einiger 
Zeit. Die Mumifizierung der Leiche lie8 solchen Aufschub ja ohne 
weiteres zu. 

Die Anlage der Pyramidengrabdenkmale mit Pyramide, Kult- 
tempel, gedeckter Aufgangsrampe und Tortempel unten, am Rand 
des Uberschwemmungsgebiets, kénnte vermuten lassen, daf man 
die Totenfeiern zur Zeit der Uberschwemmungsperiode beging, wo 
der ganze Leichenkondukt unmittelbar bis an den kultischen Tal- 
torbau heranfahren konnte, tiber die weite Flache des Uber- 
schwemmungsgebiets oder Nil-See’s. 


Diesen riesigen Uberschwemmungssee diirfen wir vielleicht ein- 
mal als den fast mythologisch gewordenen ,See“ unseres Deter- 
minativs (= annehmen. Ist das berechtigt, dann miifte ,,m ro-se“, 
»am Mynd des (dieses) Sees“ oder, wie unser Determinativ [= 
zeigt, hinten, am Ufer, das Rd-wr, das ,grofe Bein“ kommen, 
das unmittelbar an den See anschlieft, also nicht am Abfahrts-, 
sondern am Landungsufer. Ja, wie eine Stelle (Pyr. 2103”) aus- 


driicklich zeigt ( { G c+), miiSte das Rd-wr sogar in den 
,oee“ eventuell etwas hineinreichen diirfen. — Bei einem »Ab- 
flu8kanal“ wire letzteres nicht normal. 


Aber auf unserem Weg des Leichenkondukts zur Pyramide sind 
wir am Landungsufer beim Taltortempel auch tatsdchlich nicht an 
einem Seeabflu8 angekommen, sondern an der grofen Aufgangs- 
rampe, an dem dunkeln Korridordammweg, dessen Ansatz tat-— 
siichlich in den Uberschwemmungssee mehr oder minder herein- 
reichte, je nach dem Wasserstand. Der merkwirdige, riickwirtige 
Fortsatz an unserm Seerechteck des Determinativs (}— kénnte also ~ 
die Andeutung der grofen in den ,See“ hereinreichenden Auf- 
gangsrampe sein, die jeweils schon beim Bau einer Pyramide als | 
»ochleifdamm “ fiir den Steintransport diente und spiter zum 
Aufgangskorridor ausgebaut wurde, vom Uberschwemmungsgebiet 
hinauf bis zum Pyramidentempel. — Zu dieser Auffassung méchte 
auch stimmen, da beim Uberfahren mit der Barke am Rd-wr die 
Sandalen beneathabrct werden, ,um hiniiberzugehen tiber das Ra- 
wr“, Also kénnte unsere Monumentalrampe, dieser erste Teil des 
Himmelswegs, das eigentliche Rd-wr sein, das groSe Bein m ro-se, 
»am Mund des Sees“, d. h. am Westufer des Nil-See’s (Pyr. 2103). 


Werfen wir einen Blick iiber die weiten Pyramidenfelder mit 
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ihren zahlreichen Monumentalrampenkorridoren zu den Ko6nigs- 
gribern, diese Aufstiegswege fiir die gestorbenen Pharaonen, so 
mag uns jetzt auch anschaulich werden, wie diese eigenartige bau- 
liche Anlage solcher Monumentalrampen, die alle am Westufer, 
also am hintern Rand des Uberschwemmungssees ansetzten, die 
alten Agypter leicht zu dem 


vorstelligen Vergleich mit aE a 
Le s 
1 “ 1 ' 5 
»grofen Beinen einladen tee ‘Pyramide des 
nnte. D i igli este 
konnt enn nicht lediglich wal 4 \ Neawerinn: 


schnurgerade, stets tiberlange ee H-- = 
Dammwegaufgiinge sehen wir 
da, sondern auch eine ganze 
Reihe von Exemplaren in 
Schragfiihrung oder gar mit 
einem seitlichen Knick (z. B. 
bei der Cheops-Pyramide, Che- 
phren-Pyramide, Mastabat-el- 
Faraun, Ne-woser-re-Pyra- 
mide), also auch mit form- 
licher Kniebildung, so daf 
es fiir die Phantasie keine Zu- 
mutung bedeuten wiirde, die 
Ahbnlichkeit mit Beinen er- 
fassen zu sollen und bei der 
Riesenhaftigkeit der Anlage 
deshalb von ,grofen“ Beinen = -== 7 
zu sprechen (vergl.unsere Ab- = => 
-bildung). Die erwahntenund = 7-=—— aaae-see 

“viele andere Beispiele liegen —=-->--==-=-* 

geitlich alle age aga (Vergleiche L. Borcuarpt, Das Grabdenkmal 
erhaltenen Schilderungen der ges Kénigs Ne-user-re‘, Leipzig 1907, BI. 2.) 
Pyramidentexte, kénnten also 

geschichtlich in ihrer Erscheinung sehr wohl zu der bildlichen 
Ausdrucksweise in den Totentexten angeregt haben. 

Einen Augenblick verméchte man vielleicht noch zu erwigen, ob 
das Rechteck unseres Determinativs (}—= nicht etwa den linglich- 
rechteckigen Totentempel andeuten solle oder den Taltorbau, statt 
des ,Uberschwemmungssees“. Aber der Totentempel kime wohl 
schwerlich in Betracht, weil er ja die Rampe an seiner Vorderseite 


17* 


'Totentempel 


Aufgangsrampe 


5 S| 
Rd-wr 


eee 4 
»groBes Bein 
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hat und nicht an seiner Riickseite, wie zweifelsfrei unser Deter- 
minativ nach seiner Richtungslage es verlangt (vorne (+= hinten). 
Und der Taltorbau, bei dem zwar der Rampenkorridor an der 
Riickseite ansetzt, wird dennoch nicht gemeint sein wollen, nach- 
dem er gegentiber der Lingenanlage der Rampe und des oberen 
Totentempels eine ausgesprochene Breitanlage ist, so da der 
Rampenkorridor nicht an einer Schmalseite ansetzt, wie bei unserm 
Determinativ. 

So kénnte also vielleicht tatsichlich mit dem Rechteck unseres De- 
terminativs rein schematisch die Wasserfliche des Uberschwem- 
mungssees am Weg des zum Himmel aufsteigenden Pharao gemeint 
sein und in dem schmalen Fortsatz das an den See anschliefende 
Rd-wr, das ,groBe Bein“, die am Landungsplatz ansetzende Monu- 
mentalrampe anerkannt werden, der bedeutungsvolle erste Teil des 
Wegs (,,am Mund des Sees“), der mit dem Aufstieg des Pharao- 
Osiris in den Himmel endet.? Die Pyramidenstellen, in denen unser 
,»groBes Bein“ vorkommt, wiirden bei solcher Auffassung des De- 
terminativs [--= eine Vorstellung erméglichen, die im ganzen 
Rahmen der Pyramidentexte einen Sinn geben und damit unsere An- 
nahme erharten méchte. Wo also wir Deutschen z. B. bildlich von 
einem Treppen- oder Rampen-,Arm*“ sprechen, ohne da® die Ahn- 
lichkeit mit einem menschlichen Arm sehr grof} ist, da kénnten die 
Agypter der Pyramidenzeit recht gut in ahnlicher Weise von einem 
Treppen-, bzw. Rampen-,,Bein“ gesprochen haben. Fiir solche An- 
nahme mochte schlieBlich auch noch eine scheinbare Kleinigkeit zeu-- 
gen kdénnen, die wir bisher noch nicht besonders erwihnten. Es wird 
dem scharfer Beobachtenden an unserem Determinativ auffallen, daf 
die meisten Wiedergaben gerade beider Darstellung des , Bein“-Ansatzes _ 
eine auffallend wiederkehrende, scheinbare Unregelmifigkeit zeigen, 
indem der Seeappendix nicht so sehr bandartig-geradlinig (—=>),! 
als vielmehr keilférmig (<=) wiedergegeben wurde. Noch heute 
ist aber die technisch tibliche Form der Darstellung einer schiefen 
Ebene oder Rampe in Seitenansicht solch ein Keil (<=). Und so 
kénnen wir wohl auch bei unserem Determinativ das keilférmige 
Ansatzstiick als schematisch- sachgemafe Andeutung oder Wieder- 
gabe der sanft ansteigenden Rampe ausgedriickt sehen, die yom 
,Sec“ aus hinanfiihrt gegen den Pyramidentempel, so da® also 
unser Zeichen (CJ==) eine ganz vorstellige und sehr anschauliche 


? Vergleiche dazu demnichst: Tu. Dompart, Der Sakralturm If (,Pyramide*), 
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Sprache zu sprechen scheint, wobei auch — echt altigyptisch — 
zum Seegrundri® die Rampe in Seitenansicht hingezeichnet wire. 

Die Darstellung solcher Rampenschemata oder Keile begegnet 
uns Ubrigens auch anderweitig, und zwar isoliert, d.h. ohne den 
yoee“, z. B. in der Unas-Pyramide, also in dem Altesten Exemplar 
der Pyramidentexte, das wir haben (Pyr. 279°) als Determinativ zu 


Sa \ ° . a es 
—\—> (Rwd). Die ,Keile* der Determinierung wurden 
ee 


zwar bisher nicht als ,Rampen“ angesehen, sondern etwa als Stufen 
betrachtet (Dyrorr), auf Grund der Parallelstelle in der Pyramide 
des Teti (Pyr. 279°), wo als Determinativ fiir Rwdw das Zeichen 
| gebraucht ist, so daB die Bedeutung des Wortes Rwd ,,Treppe“ 
oder »Aufgang“ feststand. Kann aber das Treppenzeichen | und 
das Keilzeichen —= als Determinativ des gleichen Wortes Rwd 
bei gleicher Bedeutung (Treppen-, bzw. Rampenaufgang) wechseln, 
weil eben Rampe und Treppe im wesentlichen ein und dasselbe 
ist, ein Aufgang (der bei Treppen lediglich etwas steiler zu sein 
pflegt als bei Rampen), so ist nach unseren Ausfiihrungen oben 
nun doch vielleicht naheliegend, daf auch ~ = ound 
Se (bzw. #)) (Rampe, bzw. Treppe) einander nicht 
so fern stehen, als man bisher annimmt. 

Pyr. 1322° und 1325 (Pepi) diirfte vielleicht ein wertvolles 
Zeugnis fiir die Méglichkeit des Gedankens sein; denn diese 
beiden Stellen, die davon sprechen, welche materielle Nachteile oder 
Vorteile ein verantwortlicher ,Gott“ (der neue Pharao?) hat, je 
machdem er dem ,neuen Osiris“ einen Aufgang zum Himmel 
»schligt“ (feststampft, pflastert?), geben das Wort Rd (ohne wr) 
nicht blo®S mit der Treppe determiniert, sondern dazu auch mit 


den ,,Beinen“ geschrieben fires §§ at]und =e » ggg “')), wozu 


auch Pyr. 1368° zu halten ist, wo ebenfalls Rd mit den Deter- 
minativbeinen steht (ohne wr) und doch offenbar unser Ra-wr ge- 
meint ist, wie die Parallele (Pyr. 2016>) zeigt Saate bzw. 

Die Treppe ist ja, wie gesagt, nur eine Art Modifikation der 
Rampe. Der Zweck der Vorrichtung ist im Grund genau der gleiche, 
und im Sinn von allgemein , Aufgang“, , Anabasis“ konnten Treppe 
und Rampe natiirlich je und je fiireinander eintreten, wie ja 
Pyr. 279° einwandfrei vor Augen fihrt. 
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Mit dem einfachen Rwd (,,Rampe“, bzw. ,,Treppe“), an letzterer 
Stelle bei Unas und Teti, wie an der erwihnten Stelle bei Pepi, 
ist tibrigens vielleicht auch wieder dasselbe gemeint, wie mit 
Rd-wr (=), obwohl hier bei Unas, Teti und Pepi dem Rwd 
kein wr beigefiigt ist. Es handelt sich bei Unas und Teti scheinbar 
um Schilderungen einer Uberschwemmung (bei den Pyramiden ver- - 
mutlich), wobei es nun heift: ,erschwert sind die Wege der Vor- 
beigehenden, vernichtet sind die Treppen (bzw. Rampen) fiir die 
Aufsteigenden“ (Pyr. 279°). Da kommen doch wohl unsere Mo- 
numentalrampen zu den Pyramidentempeln, die beschadigt wurden, 
in Frage. Es ist daher auch verstaindlich, da8 hier nicht nur von 
einer Rampe, bzw. Treppe die Rede ist, sondern von mehreren, 

Nachdem das Erscheinen vorstehender Ausfiihrungen erst jetzt, 
gut eineinhalb Jahre nach der Niederschrift, erfolgt, kann noch an- 
gefiigt werden, da8 Erman in seiner ,Literatur der Agypter“ 
Leipzig 1923 (S. 27 u. 33) das Wort Rd bzw. Trd zweier Pyramiden- 
stellen (Pyr. 365* u. 1108>) bereits mit ,Rampe“ tibersetzte, obwohl 
es an beiden Stellen zufallig gar nicht determiniert ist, weder mit 
Rampenkeil noch mit Treppenzeichen. 

SPIEGELBERG, Koptisches Handwérterbuch, Heidelberg rg21, ver- 
gleicht (S. 151) zu —— (Trd) koptisch TPT. 

SchlieSlich ist wohl auch hinzuweisen auf das eigenartige Keil- 
zeichen ==, das als Determinativ fiir ,Land“ und als Abkiirzung 
fiir ¢db, Uferseiten, vorkommt (Erman, Ag. Grammatik?, S. 217). 
Es handelt sich vermutlich um das Bild einer Landzunge, die 
rampenartig aus dem Wasser zum Ufer fiihrt. 

Fir die spatere Bezeichnung der monumentalen Rampenkorri- 


dore zu den Kénigsgribern: (r3-$t3) vergl. BorcHarpT 


in Z. f. Gesch. d. Architektur (III) rg09/10, S. 69 sowie unter Be- | 
rufung auf ihn: Atan H. Garpiner, Egyptian Hieratic Textes, Part I, 
Leipzig 1911, p. 16, 31—33 und 50; auch SerTue in »Papyrusinstitut 
Heidelberg“, Schrift 2, 1921, S. 72 (8) und Erman-Grapow a. a. O. 
1921, S. 93 sowie Erman, Lit. d. Ag, 1923, S. 281 u. 282. 


STUDIES IN THE TELL EL-AMARNA LETTERS 


By Samurr A. B. Mercer, Trinity College, Toronto, Canada 


Assyrians 
Tue name Assyria occurs only in two of the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters, namely, 15 and 16, in both cases under the form ™* ""[a8-] 
Sur. In both instances the as is uncertain. In fact, KnupTzon 
has a for as, but as the form as-Sur-ra-a-a-ti occurs in g, 30, for 
Assyrian, the emendation in 15 and 16 should be as and not a. 

The exact line of succession in Assyria previous to the time of 
Aguruballit I, from whom these two letters came, is rather difficult 
to reconstruct. It seems, however, that as early as Thutmose Il, 
about 1478, tribute was received in Egypt from the “ Chief of 
Agur,” who was perhaps Agur-rabi I, and that still earlier Puzur 
Asir IV made a treaty with Burraburia’ I of Babylonia (Synchr. 
Hist. 1, 16 ff.; cf. Oumsteap, History of Assyria, p. 36). From the 
time of SauSatar, king of Mitanni, about 1430, who invaded Assyria, 
in the time of A&ir-bél-niSéSu, and conquered the city of Assur, 
until the time of TuSratta, about 1390—1370, Assyria was in 
vassalage to Mitanni. The energetic Assyrian king Aguruballit I, 
who was a contemporary of the Babylonian king Burraburias II 
and of the Egyptian king Amenophis IV, threw off this yoke, and 
also intimated to Babylonia that Assyria intended to stand alone. 

The Assyrian kings of this period may be arranged thus: 

A&gir-rabi I c. 1480 
Agir-nirari III c. 1460 
ASir-bél-niséSu c. 1440 
ASir-rim-ntséSu c. 1420 
Agur-nadin-abhi c. 1400 
Eriba-adad c. 1380 
Aguruballit I c. 1370—1340 
Enlil-nirari c. 1340—1325. 

Aguruballit was really the first of those great men who created 
the Assyrian empire. At his accession Assyria consisted of a few 
miles round about AgSur, but before his death Assyria was recognized 
as one of the great powers. He allied with the people of Al&e, 
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subdued the land of the Mitanni and held it until the Hittites 
came to the rescue of the Mitanni and placed TuSratta’s son, 
Mattiuaza, on the throne of the Mitannians. During the reign of 
ASuruballit, Nineveh which had been in the possession of the 
people of Mitanni (cf. 23, 11, where we learn that, in the time 
of Amenophis III, Tugratta sent [Star of Nineveh to Egypt) once 
more became Assyrian, and the recovery of I8tar was celebrated 
by the restoration of her temple. 

In these letters we see the greatness of Assyria’s king. He calls 
himself ‘‘ King of Assyria, The Great King,” and insists upon full 
equality with the Egyptian king by addressing him as “ brother” 
16, 1 ff. He reminds Amenophis IV that when his grandfather, 
Agur-nadin-abi, sent to Egypt he was presented with twenty talents 
of gold and he boldly suggests the same for himself. Burraburias II 
of Babylonia protested to the Egyptian court against the recognition 
accorded the Assyrians, his vassals (9, 31ff.), but to this the 
Egyptian king paid no attention (15), and later ASuruballit had 
his revenge by seeing to it that Karaindas II, the successor of 
Burraburia§ II, not only married ASuruballit’s daughter but also agreed 
to a new set of boundary regulations with Assyria, and later Assyrian 
armies had the pleasure of placing on the throne of Babylonia a 
man of their own choice, namely, Kurigalzu III, 1344—13a1. 

Asuruballit sent messengers to the Egyptian monarch, together 
with carriages and horses and presents of lapislazuli (15). The 
pharaoh returns the compliment by sending an embassy to ASuruballit, 
who however is not pleased with the presents sent by the pharaoh, 
and asks for better consideration (16). 


Sata 

The following forms of this name are found in the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters: *™"™su-tum-i (16, 38), 2mélitsy-ti-i (16, 40), amélit 
matt gy-te ctO7, 34), amélitu s4b?oy-y-du (169, 25), amélutu gy-te-jq 
(195, 29), amélut ™"su-te™* (297, 16), and amélitugy-ti-i (318, 13). 
The name occurs in the Old Testament as So‘a (Brn, Ges), and in 
Egyptian as Stt or Stt (Miter AE 20 ff.), although this has been 
questioned. The word has been thought to mean bedouin (Jensen, 
ZDMG 48, 43g), but this cannot yet be demonstrated. It seems, 
however, to occur in the city-name Licrvéyq. A similar name, the 
word Suta, occurs as the name of a fortress of AlSe, stormed by 
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Subbiluliuma, and it seems that it was situated between Kutmar 
and WaSSukkani (capital of Mitanni) about forty miles north of 
the latter (Mayer and Garstanc, Index of Hittite Names, p. 43). 

The Sat were a nomadic people of the Syria-Arabian deserts 
about 1500 B.c. They were found in the vicinity of Philistia 
where they punished Dagantakala (318, 13), and perhaps also 
Japahi of Gezer (297, 16); also in Northern Palestine, for Rib-Addi 
complained of their hostilities against the Serdani-people (123; 124). 
_ At any rate, they held the routes between Assyria and Egypt during 
the reign of ASuruballit I (16). They were closely related to the 
_Habiru and were perhaps employed as mercenaries (195, 28). 

In the Old Testament the Moabites are called “sons of Sheth” 
(Nu. 24: 17 R. V. Mg.) and it is thought that the reference may 
be to the Sati bedouin (cf. Coox in CAH, 1, p. 234f.), At any 
rate, it seems that the god Amor (Martu) was the Siti god, and 
Coox (op. cit. p. 405) conjectures that the worship of Yahweh may 
have been connected with the Sata. 

It was the breakdown of the empire of the Mitanni which per- 
mitted the entrance of the Siti and other Aramaeans into Meso- 
potamia, but they were pretty thoroughly suppressed by Kadasman- 
Harbel, c. 1345—1340, although some period before the ninth 
century they raided Sippar and burned its temple. 

In the Tell el-Amarna Letters, the SfitG appear as nomads in 
the Syrian desert (16, 38, 40; 169, 25, 29); in Egyptian domains 
to the north and associated with the Sa. Gaz-people (195, 27—29; 
318, 1r—13); as mercenaries in the employ of Namiawaza (195, 
27—29); and as emissaries to Gubla (123, 13 f.; 122, 33 fT hey 
were also perhaps to be found in the southern part of the Egyptian 
domains where they were associated with the Habiru (318, 13; 
297, 16). In the letter under consideration they hindered the 
messengers of the pharaoh, and Aguruballit promised the Egyptian 
monarch to guard his own messengers against them. 


Alagia 
Eight of the Tell el-Amarna letters (33—40) came from Alasia, 
all but one (40) being from the king of AlaSia to the king of 
Egypt, most likely Amenophis IV, or Ikhnaton. The name of this 
place occurs in the following forms: ™4ta-la-Si-ia (33, 2; 34, 1,39; 
B55. 299-30; Beers 3gpe33 (40, 35° 114, 52), matu g-Ja-si-ia (37, 2), 
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a-la-Si-ia (35, 33). The hieratic form of the name is }-r3-$3, and in 
the Karnak list of Seti I it occurs as *sy. In Gen. 10:4 the form 
nyrdx occurs (Ges.-Buhl). In the Tell el-Amarna Tablets it is found 
with determinative mdtu. In Egyptian it occurs once as a “city” 
(Miter AE 261, 336), likewise in the Boghazkdi texts (a-la-Si-ia-wa, 
Bo 2127 Rev. 85 ==SH gg). What and where, then, is AlaSia? 

It is generally agreed that AlaSia is either Cyprus or the coast- 
land of Cilicia. At the present time almost all scholars are united 
in favour of the former and their verdict may be represented by 
AtpricHt who thinks that the equation of AlaSia and Cyprus is 
demonstrated by the evidence in the report of Wenamon and the 
references in the Boghazkéi texts (JBL 1924, 384, n. 47). The latter 
position is still held by Haun in his chapter on ‘‘ The Keftians, 
Philistines and other peoples of the Levant” in CAH, vol. 2. 
A third theory, very unlikely, is held by Warnwricut (Klio 14, 1—36) 
to the effect that AlaSia is to be identified with some place on 
the coast of North Syria. It seems that the arguments in favour 
of AlaSia == Cyprus are made more liable by the fact that reference 
to an Apollo Alasiotas has been found in Cyprus (ZA 10, 380) 
and that in modern Cyprus the names Alassos and Ailasyka are 
found (KnuptTzon 1077). 

As early as the time of Thutmose III AlaSia became a vassal 
of Egypt (CAE II, 78), but by the time of Ikhnaton the king of 
Alagia felt himself independent enough to call himself “ brother ”’ 
of the pharaoh (33 ff.). 

AlaSia was the home of copper in the early Mediterranean world, 
her chief gifts to Egypt having been copper (33, 16 ff.3 34, 18; 
35, 10 ff.; 36, 5 ff.; 40, 7, 13). She had no silver, but exponen 
ivory ae 7, 14) and box-wood (35, 28; 40, 8, 14). The Boghazkéi 
texts bear witness to the copper products of Cyprus (Wnkvorl., p. 41). 
AlaSia was also a shipping centre (36, 13 (?); 39, 173 40, 17). 

Besides Nos. 33—40, No. 114 makes mention of AlaSia. In 114 
we learn that Rib-Addi, King of Gebal, writes to Ikhnaton requesting 
him to ask an Egyptian official if he (Rib-Addi) had not sent 
him (the Egyptian official) from AlaSia. No. 33 is a friendly letter 
of congratulation to the pharaoh (Ikhnaton) on his accession. No. 34 
indicates that the King of AlaSia sends presents of copper to the 
pharaoh and asks him for gifts in return. An interesting passage 
in No. 35 informs us that the King of Aladia warns the pharaoh 
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against relationship with Hatte and Sanbar, that is, against the 
Hittites and Hana (see note on No. 35 in Kn.). Nos. 36 and 37 
deal with presents and exchange of copper for silver. No. 38 contains 
a protest by the King of AlaSia that he is not intriguing with 
the Lukki (Lycians). No. 39 asks for the return of a royal messenger 
from Egypt, and No. 40 is a letter from an AlaSian minister to 
an Egyptian minister. 
Qatna 

Letters 52—55 are usually ascribed to Akizzi of Qatna. Now 
Qatna occurs in the following forms in the Tell el-Amarna letters: 
auqat-naki (52, 6); qat-na (53, 64; 55, 44, 49); and Qat-na™ 
(57, 2). The name is grouped with Damascus in contexts which 
mention Nuha&gSe and Nii. The treaty of Subbiluliuma with Mattinaza 
of Mitanni associates it with Arabti where the revolt of Nii was 
crushed. Meyer in Aegyptiaca, 68, therefore, locates Qatna near 
NubagSe, north of the district of Damascus, in the valley of the 
Orontes, near Baalbek. Crauss in Baedeker, Palistina’, 269 fe 
identifies it with El-Qatana on the road from Damascus to Banias, 
southwest of Damascus, at the foot of Hermon. With this Masprro 
agrees (RT 19, 67). Miter AE 396 has suggested the equation 
Qatna = Kum-na = p> (I Chr. 18:8), but Knuprzon contended 
(p. 1108) that n> should be emended to read J7> or jn5. KNUDTZON 
placed Qatna near Hamath, east of the Orontes, between Hamath 
and Homs, and this seems to agree best with our Tell el-Amarna 
information. The name occurs in the Boghazkéi texts as Qat-na, 
Katna, and Kat-ni. Perhaps it might be identified with Kattine on 
the lake of Homs, but the site is relatively near to Kadesh, while 
important sites like Homs and Hamath remain unidentified. It is 
to be distinguished from the Assyrian Qatni on the Khabur. 

In the Tell el-Amarna Letters we learn that Qatna was in the 
power of the pharaoh whom Akizzi asks for help against the 
Hittites. The pharaoh is represented in Qatna by Biruaza (52). 
The Hittites are assisted by Aitugama of Kinsa, who tries to induce 
Akizzi of Qatna to join with the Hittites, but Akizzi remains true 
to the pharaoh (53). But the pharaoh does not appear concerned (54). 
The Hittites now invade Qatna and carry off the sun-god, Amon-Ré. 
But the sun-god soon returns and Akizzi asks the pharaoh to 
send a present for him to honour him. 
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Gubla 


Gubla occurs written in a variety of ways in the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters, namely, “ gub4j, *!"gu-ub-la, 7" gub-la, "gub-la-¥, 4!" gu-ub- 
ub-liki, ™ ky-ub-liki, lt gub-li, gub™-la, gu-la\, "gu-la, 2!" “'gub- 
la(li), alani gub"-li(la). Gubla is Byblos, the 523 of the Old 
Testament, Early Egyptian Kbn, Late Egyptian Kbl, Late Cunei- 
form Gublu, and to-day Dschebeil. It lies midway between Tripolis 
and Beirut, south of Batruna on the coast. Although it has now 
only a few hundred inhabitants, in the Tell el-Amarna period it 
was a very important city. 

As many as seventy-three of the Tell el-Amarna Letters were 
written to and from Gubla, sixty-four of which were from Rib- 
Addi, the “man” of Gubla, fifty-three or fifty-four were to the 
pharaoh and six to Amanappa, a high Egyptian official. 

In early Tell el-Amarna times it went well with Gubla (68, 10; 
74,6; 75, 8), and it was true to the pharaoh (74, 1off.), although 
the pharaohs often neglected to protect it (129, 46). But with the 
advent of Abdi-ASirta, Gubla’s troubles began (127, 31). 

At an early date the Sa. Gaz-people opposed Gubla (68, 12), 
and it was thrice besieged by Abdi-Asirta (85, 8). Gubla had 
other enemies, for example, the king of Mitanni (85, 51; cf. 69, 10), 
and was shut up like a bird in its nest (74, 45; 78, 13; 79, 38; 
81, 34, 90, 40), although the governor of Pahamnata (68, 19) 
was her friend. During the various sieges of Gubla grain became 
exceedingly scarce (85, 9; 86, 38; &c.), and many of the inhabitants 
were forced to sell themselves into slavery (68, 27; 74, 153 75, 113 
81, 38; 82, 28; 85, 12, 35; 86, 32, 40; 90,936). The’ populace 
arose against Rib-Addi (69, 25), and many became friends of 
Abdi-Agirta and the Sa. Gaz (85, 40). Through all this, although 
Rib-Addi almost lost courage (82, 43; 83, 49), Gubla remained 
faithful to the pharaoh (84, 37; 88, 44), and provisions were pro- 
cured from Ianbamu (86, 15). Gubla was so hard pressed that 
Abdi-Agirta had to be bought off (g1, 17), but this proved his 
last siege and after his death Gubla had a period of peace. This, 
however, did not last long, for Aziru, the son and successor of 
Abdi-A8irta, was worse than his father (114, 7, 17, 55; 117, 90; 
125, 17; 118, 24), meanwhile ships from Arwad threaten Gubla 
(ror, rz) and the cities of Ambi, Sigata, and Ullaza, and all the 
land were hostile to Gubla and joined themselves to the Sa. Gaz 
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(104, 43; 106,° 20), and again the populace lost confidence in 
Rib-Addi (122, 39). Aziru begins his march against Gubla (124) 
aided by the Hittites (126, 59), Gubla is in a fearful plight, no 
help is in sight (127, 33), the peasants rebel (130, 41), her gods 
and her soldiers desert her (134), and she is advised to accept 
Aziru (138, 8). Rib-Addi goes to Beirut for help but when he 
returns the gates are closed against him (136, 24ff.), the city is 
full of revolt, and even his brother deserts to Aziru (137, 16, 573 
162, 10; 138, 93). Gubla thus falls into the hands of her hated 
enemy. The later history of Gubla bears witness to its greatness 
for many years. 


The Sa. Gaz 


The question of the identity of these people was fully discussed 
by Kyuprzon in his Introduction to the El-Amarna-Tafeln, p. 45, 
n. r and pp. 46—52. That was in 1907. The state of the question 
in 1912 was briefly as follows: WuinckKLEer had shown (Vorl. Nachr., 
S. 25, Anm.; MDOG 35, S. 25) that oath formulae in contracts 
between the Hatte and the Mitanni and between the Hatte and the 
NuhagSe, which contain complete lists of deities recognized as 
Hittite gods, one list ends with ilani ha-ab-bi-ri and two other 
lists end with ilani Sa.Gaz, in such a way as to make it certain 
that ha-ab-bi-ri—= Sa. Gaz. This question has been fully discussed 
by Bout in Kanaander und Hebrder, S. 87, where the identi- 
fication is upheld with much learning and conclusiveness. ‘To-day, 
1925, there seems no reasonable doubt in the minds of students 
about the problem of identification. 

But the question of the equivalence of Habiru and Hebrews is 
not finally settled. Bou, op. cit., has no doubt about the identi- 
fication of the Habiru and Hebrews, neither has Lancpon (Exp. 
T. 1920, 324—329), nor has Atpricut (JBL 1924, 3go ff.) In fact 
most students are agreed that the Habiri of the Tell el-Amarna 
Letters, the Sasu of Sety I, and the Hebrews of the Old Testament 
are identical. The only scholar of importance who still objects to 
the identification is DHorme, whose able articles in RB 33, 12—16 
and JPOS 4, 162—168 should be carefully read, But it seems 
that Axpricut has furnished a sufficiently convincing argument 
against Duorme’s objection in JBL 1924, 3goff., where he admits 
that the same ideogram, namely, Sa. Gaz, has the two values 
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Habiru and habbatu (== robber) and sees no reason whatever 
against the identification of Habiru and Hebrews. 

In the Tell el-Amarna Letters the Sa. Gaz appear as enemies 
of the pharaoh (67, 17), and of Rib-Addi (68, 13; 74, 14375, 10). 
Sumur is represented as associated with them (68, 18), and Abdi- 
Agirta has relations with them (71, 21). They are opposed to 
Sigata (71, 29), to Ambi (76, 18), and to Gubla (91, 24). The 
inhabitants of Ambi are represented as friendly to them (73, 29; 
81, 13; 74, 29), indeed the whole country seems to have been 
won over by them (73, 33; 74, 36; 77, 29; 79, 20, 26; 88, 34; 
89, 32; 90, 25; 111, 20; 117, 58) as well as all the cities of 
Rib-Addi (74, 21; 116, 38), and the “country of the king and 
Sumur” (76, 37). Amanappa is blamed for some of the doings 
of the Sa. Gaz (79, 10), and they plan to induce Gubla and 
Batruna to join them (79, 23; 85, 41), amd in this Abdi-Asirta 
will be active (85, 78; cf. 87, 21). Finally Gubla goes over to 
the Sa. Gaz (104, 52, 54) as well as Sumur (127, 8). Again the 
Sa. Gaz have felt the need of appearing against Gubla (132, 21) 
but the Sa. Gaz is so powerful that everyone seems to have 
joined them (144, 26, 30; 148, 43—45; 179, 22; 185, 17, 22, 29, 
37; 185, 43; 186, 44(?), 62). The Sa. Gaz plundered and burned 
TuSulti (186, 14) as well as other cities (186, 21, 28, 35). It 
seems that Namiawaza helped them against the pharaoh (197, 1) 
but Aitugama was a match for them (189 Rev. 11, 17, 18). 
Arzawia was also friendly and helpful to the Sa. Gaz (197, 30). 
The bulk of the later letters that mention the Sa. Gaz are full 
of evidence that the pharaoh was being continually entreated to 
save the land from them. But he seems to have been deaf or 
indifferent to the appeals (207, 21; 215, 153 243, 20; 246 Rey. 
73 254, 34; 271, 16; 273, 14, 19; 274, 13; 298, 27; 299, 18, 
24, 27; 305, 22; 313, 6; 318, 11). Since it seems certain that 
the Sa. Gaz are to be identified with the Habiru all passages that 
mention them are to be used in a discussion of the Sa. Gaz. These 
passages occur in letters 286—290, where the Habiru are constantly 
referred to as plunderers of the lands of the pharaoh and where 
we learn about the way in which Milkilu and the sons of Labaja 
delivered the pharaoh’s lands to the Yabiri (287, 2gff.; 289, va hey © 
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I. The “ Writings ” in general 


1082. A. Brassac et J. Ducher. Manuel biblique, par F. Vigouroux. 
Tome II, 2° partie. Les livres didactiques et les livres 
prophétiques. Synave, RSPT 10, 1or—ro2z. 

1083. F. C. Eiselen. The Psalms and other sacred writings. New 
York, Methodist Book Concern, 1918, pp. 384. 

1084. G. Lefebvre. Egyptiens et Hébreux. RB, 1922, 481—488. 

1085. A. B. Mace. The influence of Egypt on Hebrew Literature. 
Liverpool’s Annals of Archeol. 9, 3—26. 

1086. J. E. McFadyen. The Wisdom Books, also Lamentations, and 
the Song of Songs in modern Speech and rhythmical form. 
London, Clarke, 1918, pp. 288. 

1087. S. A. B. Mercer. OT and other Oriental Wisdom. ATR 6, 
118—123. 

1088. W. Stark. Lyrik (Psalmen, Hohelied und Verwandtes), tibers., 
erkl. u. mit Einleit. versehen. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck, 
1920, pp. 306. Rev. Caspari, TLB 42, 113—115. 

1089. A. Vaccari. Il concetto della Sapienza nell Antico Testamento, 
Gregorianum, 1920, 218—251. 

1ogo. Vigouroux. Cf. No. 1082. 

1091. P. Volz. Hiob und Weisheit, Das Buch Hiob, Spriiche und 
Jesus Sirach, Prediger, tibers. u. mit Einleit. versehen. 
Gottingen, Vandenhoeck, 2nd edit., 1921, pp. 278. 

Brassac and Ducuer, fourteenth edit. of Vigouroux in line with 
decisions of Biblical Commission. E1seten, introduction, sober and 
accurate. Lerepvre takes up the texts in the tomb of Petosiris, 
compares with Eccles. Psalms Wisdom and Prov. and shows in all 
as a leit motiv the fear of God and the profits of a godly life. 
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Mace compares Proverbs with Ptahhotep and the Maxims of Ani 
and Ecclesiastes with Khekhepersonbu and the Song of the Harper. 
McFapyen, translation in vigorous style. Mrrcer compares with 
Assyrian and Egyptian records and finds that OT Wisdom was 
not inspired by them. SrArk and Vorz, excellent commentaries. 
Vaccari studies the concept of wisdom in didactic books and 
foreign influences. 


Il. The problem of the Babylonian Job 


1092. C. J. Ball. Daniel and Babylon. Exp., 1920, 235—240. 
1093. P. Dhorme. Ecclesiaste ou Job. RB 32, 5—27. 
1094. G. R. Driver. The righteous Sufferer. Theol. 8, 123—130. 


1095. E. Ebeling. Quellen zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion. 


2nd part., 1919, pp. 50—70. Rey. Synave, RSPT 11, 154. 


1096. — Ein babylonischer Kohelet. Berl. Beitr. z. Keilschrift- 
forschung IJ, 1. Berlin, 1922, pp. 25. Rev. Meissner, TLZ 48, 
29—3o0. 


1097. G. B. Gray. Job, Ecclesiastes and a new Babylonian literary 
Fragment. ET 31, 440—443. 
1098. S. Langdon. Babylonian Wisdom. 1923, pp.110 Rev. Meissner, 
LLZ-48, 247. 
Batt compares Daniel with ‘“ Babylonian Job.” DxHorme on 
Ebeling 1og5 thinks it should rather be compared to Job. So does 
Driver. EBeELING transliterates and translates a new text which he 


claims to be similar to Ecclesiastes. Gray follows Ebeling. Lancpon ~ 


presents a complete discussion of the problem, with studies of 


similar texts. He thinks that the text Judlul bel nimeki is really 


a Babylonian Job. 
III. The Psalter 


1ogg. O. T. Allis. Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. A study © 


in Higher Critical Method. PTR 21, 236—266. 

1100. Frances Arnold-Forster. The hymn book of the Church or 

the growth of the Psalter. New York, Macmillan, 1920, 
pp. 208. 

1101. E. H. Askwith, Some obscure passages in the Psalms. Exp., 
April 1920, XIX, 313—32o0. 

1102. — The Songs of ascents. Exp., 1922, XXIII, 69—75. 


E103) — The hope of immortality in the Psalter. Exp., 1923, 
XXV, 74—8o. 


~~ 
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. E. H. Askwith. Psalms in Times of sickness. Exp., 1922, 
XXIII, 278—285. 
. H. J. Astley. Mythology in the Psalms. Int. 14, 305—315. 


proo. H.H.B. Ayles.. Psalm CX. Exp., 1918,.16, 286—290. 


L107 


rr108 


I10Q. 


Trio. 


. R. A. Aytoun, Himself he cannot save (Ps. 22, 29 and 
Mk. 15, 31). JTS 21, 245—248. 
ear iebarnes sain i62. Exp., 1921, XXI, 120-—125. 
— Psalm 139. The wanderer’s Psalm. Exp., 1921, XXI, 
329—337. 
R. A. Beardslee. The problem of Hebrew poetry. BR 3, 
545—563. 


rrr1. G. C, Binyon. The mystical interpretation of the Psalms. 


III2 


1113 
II14 


PIS. 
T1106. 


L117 
1118 


I1Ig 


I120 


T1i2tI. 


L122 


1123. 


TI24. 


ET 29, 343—348. 

. P. Boylan. The Psalms. A study of the Vulgate Psalter in 
the Light of the Hebrew Text. Vol. 1. Dublin, Gill, 1920, 
pp. 441. Rev. (Anon.), ER 65, 98—99; Waccari,* Bibl. “3, 
go—93. 

_.H. Bradley. Psalm 85, 9. JTS 21, 243—244. 

. K. Budde. Nachirdge und Verbesserungen zu ZAW 1915, 

175 ff. JBL 40, 42. 
=~ Psr82, 6 f. JBL. 40,' 59-42, 

— Ps. 19, 2—7. OLZ 22, 257—266. 

. C. F. Burney. Notes on some Hebrew passages. KLSt2%, 
240—241. 

_ J. Calés. Les Psaumes des fils de Coré. Rech. SR, 1923, 
66—76, 153—160, 313—322, 437—443. 

. D. Cameron. Songs of sorrow and songs of praise. Studies 
in the Hebrew Psalter. Edinb. Clark, 1924, pp. 248. 
Chl 135,495: . 

_W.W. Cannon. The sixty-eighth Psalm, comprising introd., 
revised translat. and critic. notes. Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1922, pp. 60. 

B. Capelle. L’élément africain dans le Psalterium Casinense. 
Rev. Benedict, 1920, 113. 

. A. Causse. Les pauvres d’Israél (Prophetes, Psalmistes, Messia- 

nistes). 1922, pp. 173. Cf. No. 807. 

— Le jour de Jahyé et la féte de V’avénement de Jahve. 

RHPR 3, 262—268. Cf. No. 1174. 


R. H. Charles. Two passages in the Psalms. ET 32, 539—541. 
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1125. A. Cowley. The emendation of Psalm 85, 9. JTS 20, 356. 
1126. E. Day. The reminiscences of the Psalter. AJSL 37, 263—299. 
1127. A. A. Dembitz. Ps. 95, 4. AJSL 34, 139—141. 

1128. B. Duhm. Die Psalmen. Tiibingen, Mohr, 1922, pp. 532. 
Rev. Léhr, OLZ 26, 277; Loisy, RC, 1923, 128; J.M.P. 
Smith, JR 2, 549—550. 

1129. E. Eisler. Jahwes Hochzeit mit der Sonne. MVAG, 1917, 
II, 21—7o. 

1130. R. S. Finch. The Longer Commentary of R. David Kimhi on 
the First Book of Psalms. London, SPCK, 191g. Rev. 
Barnes, JTS. 21, 80. 

1131. G, G. Findlay. God the inevitable: a study of Psalm CXXXIX. | 
Exp., 1919, 17, 161—174. 

1132. L. Fonck. Sicut uter in pruina. Ps. 118, 83. Bibl. 1, gt—9g2. 

1133. A. Friedrichsen. Ps. 40. Aures perfecisti mihi. ZAW 40, 
315—316. 

1134. K. Fullerton. The feeling for form in Ps. tog. JBL 40, 
43—56. 

1135. W. M. Furneaux. The book of Psalms. A revised version. 
Hodder and S. 1923, pp. 272. 

1136. H. Geers. Hebrew textual notes. AJSL 34, 131. 

1137. H. H. Gowen. The Nature Poems of the Psalter. AYT 6, 
14—28. 

1138. — Psalm CXXX. JRAS, 1922, 576. 

1139. J. M. Harden. Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos Hieronymi. London, 
SPCK, 1922, pp. 128. Rev. (Anon.), Month 140, 471—472; 
Burkitt, TQR 14, 203—208. 

1140. P, Haupt. The harmony of the spheres. JBL 38, 180—183. 


‘ 


II4I. — Mine ears hast thou opened. JBL 38, 183—185. 

x13; — Zerubbabel and Melchisedek. JSOR 2, 76—81. 

1143. — The Egyptian prototype of Ps. 104. Am. J. of Philol. 
45, 51—53. 


1144. B. Hennen. Psalm 45. BZ 15, 116—121. 

1145. A. B. Henry. GfroNo. 2265. 

1146, A. R. Howell. The rediscovery of the Psalms. ET 29, 558— 
559; 30, 35—36. 

1147. E. Hugueny. Ps. et Cant. d. Brév. Romain. Vol. 1: Office 
d. Dimanche. Vol. II: Lundi et Mardi. Traduction, Com- 
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mentaire, Méditation. Bruxelles, Action Catholique, 1922, 
pp. 448 and 618. Rev. Calés, Rech. SR, 1923, 1g0—1091. 
1148. P. Humbert. Psauwmes et sortiléges. RTP, 1923, 73—S8o. 
CraNo. 8173. 
1149. — Cf. No. 1165. 
1150. A. Jirku. Zur Vergotilichung des Kénigs. ZAW 39, 156—160. 
1151. J. H. Jowett. Springs in the desert. London, Hodder, 1924. 
Cf. Exp., Aug. 1924, 159—160. 
1152. E. E. Kellett. Some OT Notes and Queries. ET 33, 426. 
moo. J. Nennedy, Ps. 32, 3. JTS 22, 381—382. 


II54. — Ps. 32, 9. JTS 21, 328—329. 
1155- — Ps. 41, 3. ET 29, 287—288. 
1156. Er Psorg0,- Tevicd 20, 31; (323 ff. 


1157. R. Kittel. Die Psalmen. Leipzig, Deichert, 1922, pp. 519. 
Rev. Calés, Rech. SR, 1923, 188—190; Vaccari, Bibl. 4, 
I14—116. 

1158. R. A. Knox. Meditations on the Psalms. Longmans, 1919, 
pp. 223. Rev. Kissane, IQR 15, 82. 

1159. J. Kroon. A fructu frumenti, vini, et olei sui multiplicati 
sunt. Ps, 4,5, Verb: Dom. 1, 327—329. 

1160. M. Lambert. Notes exégétiques et lexicographiques. REJ 71, 
201. 

1161. S. Landersdorfer. Die Psalmen, lat. u. deutsch fiir gebildete 
Beter bearbeitet. Regensburg, Késel, 1922, pp. 416. Rev. 
Vaccari, Bibl. 3, 362—364. 

1162. S. Langdon. Babylonian and Hebrew Musical Terms. JRAS, 
1921, 170—I01. 

1163. N. Liebschutz. An interpretation of Psalm 74. AJSL 40, 
284—287. 

1164. A. Lods. Les pauvres d’Israél d’apres un ouyrage récent. 
RHR 85, 1g0—z201. Cf, No. 1122. 

1165. — Editor. La Bible du Centenaire. II], 1—159. Les 
Psaumes. 1919. Reprint 1920, pp. 192. Rev. Calés, Rech. 
SR 12, 122—124; Gampert, RTP 9, 233—234; Maynard, 
JSOR 4, 96—97. 

1166. M. Lohr. Psalmenstudien I. Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1922, 
pp. 53. Rev. TLB 43, 292—293; Stark, OLZ, 1924, 
718—719. 
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_ M. L. Margolis. A new uncial of the Greek Psalter. AJSL 36, 


84—86. 


. W. H. Marquess. Ps. 63, 6. BR 3, 127—132. 

. F.-S. Marsh. Ps. 73, 10. JTS.21, 265—266. 

. S. A. B. Mercer. Kiss the Son. Ps. 2, 12. ATR 2, 324—325. 
. C. Mercier. Cf. No. 1165. 

. A. Miller. Die Psalmen, iibers. u. kurz erklart. Freiburg, 
Herder, 1920. 2 vol., pp. 307 and 264. Rev. Herrmann, — 


TLB 42, 241—243; Vaccari, Bibl. 3, 361—362. 


. S. Mowinckel. Psalmenstudien I. Awen und die individuellen 


Klagepsalmen. Christiania, Dybwad, 1921, pp. 188. Rev. 
Barnes, JTS 24, 108—110; Kittel, TLB 43, 244—246; 
Podechard, RB 32, 141—145; J. P. M. Smith, JR, 1923, 
546—547. Cf. Humbert 1148. 

— Psalmenstudien II. Das Thronbesteigungsfest Jahwds 
und der Ursprung der Eschatologie. 1922, pp. 364. Rev. 
Barnes, JTS 24, 331; Dhorme, RB 33, 142—144; Loisy, 
RC, 1923, 122—126; Schmidt, TLZ 49, 77—81; J. M. P. 
Smith, JR, 1923, 547—548; Sellin, Theol. d. Geg. 17, 
123—126. Cf. Causse 1123. 

— Psalmenstudien III. Kultprophetie und prophetische 
Psalmen. 1923. 

— Psalmenstudien IV. Die technischen Termini in den 


Psalmeniiberschriften. 1923, pp. 58. Cf. Exp. Aug. 1924, 


152—156. 


— Psalmenstudien V. Segen und Fluch in Israels Kult 


und Psalmendichtung. 1924, pp. 152. 


1178. F. E. Peiser. Psalm 23. OLZ 22, 204-206. 


1179. 
. H. Perennés, Les Psaumes, traduits et commentés. 1922, 


1180 


— Psalm 126. OLZ 24, 1—113 51—57. 


pp. 342. Rev. Allis, PTR, 1924, 335—337; Dhorme, RB 33, 
141—142; Loisy, RC, 1923, 127—128; Léhr, OLZ 26, 
278; Vaccari, Bibl. 4, 328—33o0. 


1181. F. Perles. Neue Analekten zur Textkritik des alten Testaments. 


MVAG, 1917, I], 129—130. 


1182. V. O. Petar. Psalmi Davidoci. Dubrovnik. Vol. I, 1923, 


pp. 414. Vol. I], 1924, pp. 412. Rev. Harapin, Bibl. 4, 


330—331, 5, 214—215. 


1183. J. P. Peters. Another folk-song. JBL 40, 81—85. 
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1184. J. P. Peters. A Jerusalem processional. JPOS 1, 36—41. 

1185. — A Jerusalem processional. JBL 39, 52—59. 

1186. — Notes of Lacality in the Psalter. JPOS I, 122—123. 

EIS]. — The Psalms as Liturgies. Macmillan, 1922, pp. 494. 
Rey. (Anon.), ER 67, 104—106; ET 34, 64—65; Allis, 
PTR, 1924, 489—493; Mercer, ATR 5, 35 and 252253; 
J. M. P. Smith, JR 2, 550—552. 

1188. E. Podechard. Notes sur les Psaumes. RB, 1920, 43—74. 

1189. — Notes sur les Psaumes. Psaume 45. RB 32, 28—38. 

11go. — Notes sur les Psaumes. Psaume 49. RB, 1922, 5—19. 

irogr. — Notes sur les Psaumes. Psaume 73. RB 32) 238-252. 

1192. E. Power. The staff of the Apostle. Bibl. 4, 243. 

£ig3. — Sion or Sion in Psalm 133? Bibl. 3, 342—349. 

1194. B. W. Randolph. Devotional Thoughts on the Psalms.-London, 


1195 
1196 


1197 
1198 


1199 


1200 
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Mowbray, Milwaukee, Morehouse. 


YU. Randon; Cf. No. 1165.°« 


. T. H. Robinson. The best ten books on the Psalms. Exp., 1924, 


I, 6—24. 


. H. Schmidt. Erkldrung des 118. Psalms. ZAW 40, 1—14. 
. E. Sell. Songs of the Outlaw, and other songs. Diocesan 


Press, Madras, pp. 148. Cf. Church Miss. 
. H. W. Sheppard. The first book of Psalms 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1921, pp. 68. Rev 


165—172; Gaster, JRAS, 1923, 99—100. 
_1.W. Slotki. A lost Selah and Psalm 85, 9 (8). JYS 20, 
250—251. Cf. Cowley 1125. 


= Ps 90,170. AISI 36, 155-196. 


Reve 74, 627; 
in the text G1. 
. Burkitt, JTS 22, 


1202. J. M. P. Smith. Law and ritual in the Psalms. JR 2, 58—69. 


1203. 


1204. 


— The religion of the Psalms. Chicago Univ. Press, 


1922. Rev. (Anon.), CQR, 1923, 164—165; Astley, HJ 21, 


621—623; Calés, Rech: SR, 


1923, 191—I192; 


Gordon, 


JR 2, 548—549; Hempel, TLB 43, 246—247; Meinhold, 
TLZ 48, 55—56; Mercer, ATR 5, 253—254; Wishart, 


BS 79, 500—50!. 


M. Spanier. Psalmen. Eine Einftihrung. 1922, Pp- 86. 


1205. F. Stummer. Die Psalmengattungen im Lichte der altorientali- 
schen Hymnenliteratur. JSOR 8, 123—134. 


1206. 


testamentlicher Psalmen. 


Paderborn, 


Schéningh, 


— Sumerisch-akkadische Parallelen zum Aufbau alt- 


1922, 
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pp. 204. Rev. Sellin, Theol. d. Geg. 17, 157—138; Synave, 
RSPT 12, 384—385; Witzel, JSOR 8, 30—31. 

1207. E. H. Sugden. The Psalms of David translated into English 
Verse in accordance with the metres and the strophic 
structure of the Hebrew. Melbourne Univ. Press, 1924, . 
pp. 207. Cf. ET 36, 12, Exp., Oct. 1924, 320. 

1208. A. Vaccari. In manibus tuis tempora mea. Ps. 30, 16. Verb. 
Dom. I, 330—332. 

1209. F. Valente. I Salmi tradotti dall’ Ebraico annotati e com- 
mentati. Rev. Vaccari, Bibl. 5, 77—79. 

1210. C. M. Van Sante. Psalmi e textu originali critice emendato 
translati in linguam latinam ac symmetrice dispositi. Turn- 
holti, Belgium, Proost, 1922, pp. 183. Rev. Podechard, 
RB, 1922, 153—155; Zorell, Bibl. 3, 227—23o. 

1211. E. E. Violette. In Palestine with the Twenty-third Psalm. 
Cincinnati. Standard, 1918, pp. 68. 

1212. G. Vos. Eschatology of the Psalter. PTR 18, 1—43. 

1213, G. W. von Zahn. Der FEinflu8 der Landesnatur auf die 
Psalmen. Arch. f. Kulturgesch. 14, 1919, 1—34. 

1214. A. J. Wensinck. The significance of ritual in the religion 
of Israel. TT, 1919, 95—105. 

1215. F. Zorell. Psalm 80. Gebet fiir das Volk Gottes. BZ 15, 


122—124. 

1216. — Textkritisches zum 119 (118) Psalm. Bibl. 4, 375—380. 

FAL: — Dies formabuntur et nemo in eis. Ps. 139 (138), 16. 
Bibl. 4, 315—317. 

1218, — Miserere. Verb. Dom. 1, 18—2r. 

1219. — Psalmus Pentecostes. Ps. 67 e textu hebraico versus. 
Verb. Dom. I, 140—145. 

1220. — An falsche Stelle verschriebene Versausgdnge. Bibl. 5, 
173—178. 


1221. C. M. Zorn. Die Psalmen. Zwickau, 1921, pp. 755. 

ALLIS shows importance of messianic ideas in Ps. 45, 7. ARNOLD- 
Forster, devotional, rather forced interpretation. AskwiTH 1101 
translates Ps. 4, 68, 116. AskwitH 1102 and rrog4 translates other 
psalms with special attention to rhythm. AsxwitH 1103 finds hope 
of immortality in Ps. 16, 17, 49, 73 which he translates, insisting 
especially on 17, 5 and 73, 24. AsrLry finds mythological traces 
in Ps, 18, 24, 29, 48, &c. AyLes ascribes Ps. 110 to some prophet 
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in earlier part of Solomon’s reign. Ayroun, textual study. Barnes 
emends text of Ps. 62 and dates it in the time of Nehemiah. 
BaRNES I10g emends text of Ps. 139, outlines its contents and 
translates it. Brarpsien, excellent translations of the rgth and 
23rd Psalm. Brnyon sets forth principles of a mystical interpretation 
of Psalms and arranges them in a table accordingly. Boyan, a 
very good textual and inspiring study of Ps. 1—71. BRrapLEy 
emends text. Buppg presents corrections in 1114 and 1115. BuppE 
1116 on Elster 1129. Burney, textual notes on Ps. 32, g and 58, 9. 
Catks, translations with notes of Ps. 42—46; the latter is ascribed 
to year of Sennacherib’s defeat. Cameron, the Hastie Lectures, a 
general study of the Ps. with thorough investigation of many 
problems. Capstie shows that this version is pre-Augustine when 
it follows LXX and differs from other North African versions. 
CaussE 1122 shows that Psalter belongs to the Literature of the 
oppressed classes, the ebionim. Caussr 1123 on MowINcKEL 1174. 
Cuartes on Ps. 2, ro—11 and 119, 85. CowLey offers a simpler 
emendation than Storxr 1200. Day studies creation story and 
patriarchal stories and history of Israel in Psalter. Dempitz, textual 
study. Dunn, second edition in Marti’s Handkommentar; masterful 
metrical studies. No Psalm is certainly pre-exilic. EtsLer studies 
Ps. 19, 2—7 in the light of Semitic marriage customs. FinpLay, 
homiletical. FuLLeRTON studies poetry of this creation lyric and 
gives a critical translation. Grrrs emends Ps. 5, 1. Gowen 1137 
studies Nature Psalms with due attention to metrics. Gowen 1138 
emends text of Ps. 130 and makes it two strophies in kinah metre. 
-Harven edits Jerome’s translation in a handy form. Haupt restores 
text. Henwen corrects text of Ps. 45 and arranges it in strophies. 
Howett, effect of war conditions on our understanding of Ps. 
Hucueny, use of Ps. for meditation. Humpert on MowInNckEL 1173, 
does not endorse it. Jmxu finds in Ps. 45, 7 court language borrowed 
from Babylon, Egypt, Canaanite, and Hittite usage. Jowrrr, devo- 
tional. Ketterr emends text of Ps. 22, 3—4 and 87, 7. KENNEDY 
corrects text. Krrret, 3rd and 4th edit. in Sellin’s collection. VaccaRI 
offers important corrections. Knox, devotional. Lampert corrects 
Ps. 113, 4——5. LANDERSDORFER’S devotional work is built on the 
basis of Schlégl’s edition which is arbitrary in its textual criticism. 
Lancpon explains some technical terms of Ps. Lizsscuutz emends 
v. 5—7 and dates the Psalm in 168. Lops.1164 on Causse 1122. 
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Lops 1168 edits Ps. for Bible du Centenaire. The translations 
were the work of Henry, Humbert, Mercier and Randon. Léur 
emends text and opposes Gunkel. Marcotis studies critically the 
Washington MS edited by Sanders in 1917. MaRQugss retranslates 
Ps. 63, 6 (which neither AV nor RV understood well) in the light 
of syntax. MarsH emends text. Mercer defends text as it stands. 
Mitter devotional. Mow!NckEL 1173 claims that ven means power, 
sortilege, then harm caused by it, then evil, lie. Many Ps. are indi- 
vidual, antimagical, medical from that point of view. MowINCKEL 1174 
shows that other Psalms are liturgical. Ps. 47, 93, 95—100 being 
for the yearly accession day to the throne of the Universe. Ps. 132 
is a procession with the ark. MowINCKEL 1175, many psalms due to pro- 
phet’s share in ritual. MowINcKEL 1176, novel interpretation of titles in 
connection withritual. Preiser, emendations. PERENNES, excellent trans- 
lation, stressing strophic arrangement. PERLEs, several emendations. 
Petar, commentary in Croatian Ps. r—23 and 24—67. Prrers 1183 
on Ps. 18, 1r2—14. Prerers 1184 and 1185 on Ps. 84 and 8g. 
Prters 1186 emends Ps. 144. PrTers 1187 stresses the liturgical 
use of Ps., compares with Babylonian Psalms. Ps. gr is magical. 
PopecHarD 1188 emends text of Ps. 6 with moderation, partly on 
basis of a sound metrical theory. PoprcHarp 1189 and 1190, same 
treatment of this wedding poem and of Ps. 49. PopEcHARD I191, 
of the same character and value, shows progress as compared to 
Ps. 49, and the tendency to make ethical the old belief in sheol. 
Power 1192 on the club and the staff of the Palestinian shepherd. 
Power 1193 says that text of Ps. 133, 3 had Si’on, a northern 
mountain in Transjordania. RanpoLpy, devotional meditations. 
Scumipt shows that Ps. 118 is a processional with antiphonal 
prayers and praises. SHEPPARD studies a Hebrew text neglected by 
Ginsburg. Storxr 1200 accepts Barnes theory JTS 18, 265 that 
Selah is a Nota Bene of Massorah or Midrash. Storxi 1201 re- 
arranges text. SMITH 1202 shows in Ps. a rhythmization of ritual 
intensifying genuine piety. SmirH 1203, Ps. is a popular hymnbook 
of the Second Temple whose theology reflects that of the com- 
munity; it embodies orthodox solution of the problem of suffering. 
SPANIER, popular study of twelve psalms. Srummer distinguishes 
individual and litanic Psalms. He compares with Babylonian ritual. 
A larger work is announced. Sucprn, metrical translation repro- 
ducing alphabetical and strophic arrangement and variations of 
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metre. VALENTE, translation with notes. Van SanTE stresses sound 
metrics and strophic theory, especially symmetry. Vos, value of 
Ps. for eschatology. Von Zaun, nature in Ps. WensincK shows 
that Psalms are to a large extent ritual songs. Ps. 15 is a dialogue 
of ritual nature between a priest and a layman. ZoRELL 1215, 
-emendations, strophic arrangement. ZoreLL 1216, variations of 
meteriin poem. ZoRELL 1217 changes vocalization to make sense 
clearer. ZorELL 1218 studies Ps, 51. ZoRELL 1219, a strophic and 
metric study of Ps. 68. ZorELL 1220, a similar study of Ps. 84 
and g2. Zorn, popular devotional (evangelical). 


IV. Proverbs 


1222. A. Baumgartner. La Sainte Bible. Ill, 160. 

1223. E. Ben Yehudah. The Edomite language. JPOS I, 113—115. 

1224. H. W. D. Going to the Ant for Wisdom. Prov. 6, 6—8. 
Am. Cath. Quart. Rev. 44, 159—165. 

1225. I. Eitan. Utilité de l’éthiopien pour Vexégese et la lexico- 
graphie biblique. REJ 77, 16—19. 

1226. — Ethiopic and Hebrew etymologies. AJSL 40, 273—276. 

1227. A. Erman. Eine dgyptische Quelle der ,Spriiche Salomos*. 
Sitzungsber. d. preuf. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. Klasse, 
XV, 1924, 86—93. 

1228. A. H. Godbey. The Hebrew MaSal. AJSL 39, 89—108. 

1229. M. Th. Houtsma. Aanteekeningen op het boek der Spreuken. 
TT, 1918, 301—309; 1919, 6—31; 107—136. 

1230. P. Jouon. Les temps dans Proverbes 31, 1o—31 (La femme 
forte). Bibl. 3, 349—352. 

1231. E. E. Kellett. On Proverbs 25, 2. ET 35, 226—227. 

1232. I. Levi. Proverbes XXV, 27. REJ 74, 96—97. 

1233. Mazzacasa. IJ Libro dei Proverbi. 1921. Rev. RB, 1922, 
308—3o09. 

1234. F. Perles. Neue Analekien zur Textkritik des A.T. MVAG, 
rgi7, I, 231—r132. 

1235. W. G. Robertson. Proverbs 26, 6, BL 35,428. 

1236. A. S. Tritton. Proverbs 25, 22. JTS 21, 172—173. 

1237. A. Vaccari. Navis pelagizans. Bibly 4, 179— 180. 

1238. H. Wiesmann. Das Buch der Spriiche, tibers. u. erklart. 
1923, pp. 108. Rev. Kénig, TLB 45, 84; C. Meyer, Bibl. 5, 
215—216. 
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BaumcaRTNER begins translation of Prov. for Bible du Centenaire. 
Ben YeHupap says that Prov. 30, 1—31, g are in Edomite language. 
Erran explains Proy. 12, 27 in both articles. Erman says that 


Prov. 


23 goes back to the Teaching of Amen-em-ope edited by 


Budge. Goppry says that the word does not mean proverb but 
comparison. Hoursma, textual notes. Jovon, new translation. KELLert, 
emendations. Mezzacasa, translation and notes. Levi translates the 
second verse “Thus to limit one’s wealth, that is wealth.” PERLEs, 
emendations. RoBeRTSON compares with Egyptian folktale. Vaccart 
on Proy. 30, 18. Wiesmann, Translation and Commentary in a 
series edited by Feldmann and Herkenne. 


1239. 


1240. 


1241. 


1242. 
1243. 


1244. 
1245. 
1246. 


1247. 


1248. 


1249. 


1250. 
TTP E 


V. Job 


RA, Aytoun. A critical study of Job’s oath of clearance. 
Int. 16, 291—298. 

C. J. Ball. The Book of Job, a revised text and version. 
Rev. Barnes, JTS 23, 422—424; Barton, AJSL 40, 140—142; 
Boylan, Studies, 1923, 335—337; Cooke, Theol. 5, 238— 
240; Dhorme, RB 32, 446—449; J. M. P. Smith, JR 3, 
209—211. Cf. Nairne 1278. 

G. A. Barton. Some text-critical notes on the Elihu speeches. 
Job 32—37, JBL 43, 228. 

— Some text-critical notes on Job. JBL 42, 29—32. 

W.E. Best. The message of the Book of Job. Exp., 1922, 
24, III—120. 

U. Bertini. La catena greca in Giobbe. Bibl. 4, 129—142. 

H. Beveridge. The date of the Book of Job. JRAS, 1919, 234. 

B, Blake. The meaning of suffering in human life. London, 
Gardner, ro21, Dp, 174, Ui i) $3.53 58, 

C. F. Burney. Notes on some Hebrew passages. JTS 21, 
24I—242. 

M. Buttenwieser. The Book of Job. New York, Macmillan, 
1922, pp. 370. Rev. Mercer, ATR 6, 46; J. M. P. Smith, 
JR 3, 208—209. 

— Blood revenge and Burial Rites in Ancient Israel. 
JBL 39, 303—3a1. 
C. Chauvin. Job, Dict. apol. fasc. XI, 1915, Col. 1540—1546. 
A. B. Davidson. Cf. Lanchester 1270. 
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1252. D. Dawidowicz. Das Buch Job in Ubers. und Erlduter. 
Pry i194.cevs Volz, TLA45,°267. 

1253. M. Devine. The story of Job. A sympathetic study of the 
Book of Job in the Light of History and Literature. 
New York, Macmillan, 1921, pp. 302. Rev. Cook, Theol. 5, 
240; Mercer, 7, 43—44. Cf. Nairne 1278. 

1254. P. Dhorme. Un mot aryen dans le Livre de Job. JPOS 2, 66—68. 


1255. — La terre de Lemnos chez les Hébreux. JPOS 3, 
48—50. 
1256. — Les chapitres 25—28 du Livre de Job. RB 33,343—356. 


1257. S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray. The Book of Job. New York, 
Scribners, 1921, 2, pp. 450 and 372. Rev. Ackerman, 
ATR 5, 54—55;3 Astley, HJ 20, 597—602; Barnes, JTS 23, 
78—83; Bewer, AJSL 39, 145—148; Cooke, Theol. 3, 
174—177; Raven, BR 7, 139—146; J. M. P. Smith, JR 2, 
97—99; Wishart, BS 79, 220—221. 

1258. W. J. Farrow. Job’s wife. ET 29, 363366. 

1289. W. J. Fullerton. The original conclusion of the Book of Job. 
ZAW 42, 116—135. 

1260. H. Geers. Hebrew textual notes. AJSL 34, 141—142. 

1261. Eva Gillischewski. Die erste Elifaz-Rede. Hiob. Kap. 4 u. 5, 
ZAW 39, 290—296. 

mzo2.0G. Be Gray. Ci. No. 1257. 

1263. — Critical notes on the Book of Job. AJSL 36, 95—102. 

1264. — The additions in the Ancient Greek Version of Job. 
Exp., June 1920, 422—438. 

1265. M. C. Hazard. The Book of Job. BW 53, 60—64. 

1266. M. Jastrow. The Book of Job. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1920, 
pp. 369. Rev. Gray, AJSL 38, 63—70; Mercer, ATR 4, 
58 and 345—346; Raven, BR 6, 468—473; Reider, JQR 14, 
333—336; J. M. P. Smith, JR 1, 325—326. 

1267. H. M. Kallen. The Book of Job as a Greek tragedy, with 
introduction. By G. F. Moore, 1918. Rev. Montefiore, 
HER gi23;:219-—224, 

1268. E. Konig. The problem of Suffering in the Light of the Book 
of Job, ET 32, 36r—363. 

1269. F. A. Lambert. Das Buch Hiob aus dem Hebrdischen ins 
Deutsche iibertragen und herausgegeben. Berlin, 1919, 
Furche, pp. 150. Rev. Herrmann, TLB At, of oor 
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1270. H. C. O. Lancaster. The Book of Job, adapted to the use of 
the Rev. Version. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1918, pp. 415. 

1271. B. Liebermann. Note on Job 17, 11. ET 34, 330—331. 

1272: — Note on Job 21, 27. ET 35, 286. 

1273. Luzzi. Giobbe tradotto dall’ebraico e annodato. Firenze, 
Seeber, 1918, pp. 161. Rev. (Anon.), Bil. 13, 159—160. 

1274. S.A. B. Mercer. Passages in Job. ATR 1, 333—334. 

1275. H. Meyer. The Book of Job as a Greek tragedy. New York, 
Moffat, 1918, pp. 175. Rev. Reider, JQR 12, 241—243. 

1276. G. F. Moore. Cf. No. 1270. 

1277. S. H. Munford. The Book of Job, a metrical version with 
an introductory essay by A. S. Peake on “the Significance 
of the Book of Job.” London, Hodder, 1923, pp. 168. 

1278. A. Nairne. Job’s interpreters. CQR 193, 49—70. Cf. Ball 
1240, Devine 1253. 

1279. F. Perles. Neue Analekten z. Textkrit. d. A.T. MVAG, 1917, 
Il, 132—133. 

1280. A. S. Peake. Cf. No. 1278. 5 

1281. N. Peters. Zum Charakter der Frau Jobs. Theol. u. Glaube. 
Ig1g, 418—423. 

1282. A. S. Rabinowitz. syx. 1916, pp. 104. 

1283. J. H. Raven. Job’s Messianic Hope. BR 7, 537—554 and 8, 
34—60. 

1284. A. Régnier. La distribution des chapitres 25—28 du Livre 
de Job. RB 33, 186 ff. 

1285. J. Reider. s4» in Job 7, 4. JBL 39, 60—65. 

1286. D. Riccardo. Job 6, 5—7. TT, 1918, 158—163. 

1287. E. Sellin. Das Problem des Hiobbuches. 1919, pp. 74. Rev. 
Herrmann, TLB 41, 81—84. 

1288. H. Torczyner. Das Buch Hiob. 1920, pp. 210. Rev. Kiinst- — 
linger, OLZ 24, 300—303; Volz, DLZ, 1922, 105—106 
and TLZ 45, 219—220. 

Aytoun on Job 31. Batt wrote an excellent translation with 
notes of scholarly value. Barron, text emendations. In 1242 he 
also compares with Ishtar’s descent. Brrr importance of prologue. 
“Tf we only knew as we are known.” Beverrpce finds in 19, 24 
an allusion to Darius rock inscription at Behistun. Brake finds 
five different explanations of suffering in the Book of Job. Burney 
emends Job 38, 14. Burrenwikser 1248, brilliant and suggestive; 
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text radically rearranged. Elihu speeches and the happy ending 
not from author. Burrenwisser 1249 illustrates Job 16, 18. CHauvin, 
Dawipowicz, Devine are traditional. The latter is an excellent 
popular exposition. Duorme 1254 gives a new translation of 37, 
11 finding that beri is Boreas. DHorME 1255 emends 38, 14 and 
finds in it the red “seal clay” from Lemnos which was always 
marked with a seal (sphragis). DHormE 1256 criticizes REGNIER 1284. 
Of Driver and Gray even Raven says “The standard work.” 
Farrow, homiletical. FuLLerTon says that book ended with Job’s 
confession 40, 3—5. What follows was added for the sake of 
orthodoxy. Grrrs emends 12, 21. GiILLIscHEwsKI changes order 
of speeches and emends text. Gray 1263 studies rhythm as a check 
of textual criticism.. Gray 1264 says that some of the shorter 
additions are from a different Hebrew text, others are due to trans- 
lator only, who may have found some in an Aramaic midrash. 
Hazarp, popular. Jasrrow offered an interesting translation with 
notes. He claimed that book was a symposium and was originally 
skeptical. Konic, abiding message of Job. Lampert, popular, even 
dilettante. LancuesTer reedits Davidson in the Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges, using the Revised Version as basic text. 
LizBERMANN emends text. Luzzi, translation and notes. MERCER 
explains some words by Egyptian especially in 1, 21. Meyer thinks 
Job was modelled on Euripedes. Namne on Ball and Devine. 
Prrtes, emendations. Peters on the character of Job’s wife (Job 2, 
g ff.). Rasinowrrz, good philology in the notes. RAvEN, a conservative 
study of Job’s messianic hope with a new translation of 19, 25—27. 
Récnrer defends present order as giving a good internal sequence. 
Rewer, Riccarpo, emendations. Sxtxin believes in unity of book; 
author made two editions. Torczyner reconstructs the book after 
breaking it into fragments; he corrects the text radically and offers 
valuable lexicographical material. 


VI. Canticles 


1299. J. G. Arintero. Cantar de los Cantares. Exposicion mistica 
con nueva version castellana. Salamanca, Calatrava, 1919, 
pp. 512. 

1300. J. Block. A critical examination of the text of the Syriac 
version of the Song of Songs. AJSL 38, 103—140. Rev. 
Mercer, JSOR 8, 43. 
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1301. S. T. Byington. mda. JBL 39, 82. 

1302. R. Dussaud. Le cantique des cantiques. Essai de reconstruction 
des sources du poéme attribué a Solomon. Paris, Leroux, 
1919, pp. 128. Rev. Lods, RHR, 1920, 217—224. 

1303. P. Haupt. Heb. talpi ot, siege towers. JBL 38, 186—187. 

1304. W. W. Hyde. Greek analogies to the Song of Songs. In 1307, 
pp. S142. 

1305. M. Jastrow. The Song of Songs. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 
1921, pp. 246. Rev. Meek, AJSL 39, 228—229; Mercer, 
ATR 5, 152 and 351; Reider, JQR 14, 336—339. 

1306. M. L. Margolis. How the Song of Songs entered the Canon. 
Cf. No. 1317, pp. 9—17. 

1307. A. Marmorstein. Deux renseignements d’Origéne concernant 
les Juifs. Le Cantique des Cantiques. REJ 71, 195—199. 

1308. C. C. McCown. Solomon and the Shulamite. JPOSI, 116—121. 

1309. T. J. Meek. Canticles and the Tammuz Cult. AJSL 39, 


I-—I4. 
1310. — The Song of Songs and the Fertility Cult. Cf. No. 1317, 
pp. 48—69. 
pee ee — Babylonian parallels to the Song of Songs. JBL 43, 
245—252. 
* 1312. — Babylonian parallels to Canticles, KAR. No. 158. 


Cf. No. 1317, pp. 7o—79. 

1313, R. H. Melamed. The Targum to Canticles according to Six 
Yemen MSS compared with the Textus Receptus, (Ed. de 
Lagarde), JQR 10, 377—410; I1, I—20; 12, 57—117. 
Reprint Philadelphia, 1921, pp. 117. Rev. Maynard, JSOR 8, 
87. Praetorius, OLZ, 1925, 27—28. 

1314. S. Minocchi. Le perle della Bibbia (Il Cantico dei Cantici. 
L’Ecclesiaste). Bari, Laterza, 1924, pp. 161. 

1315. J. A. Montgomery. The Song of Songs in early and mediaeval 
Christian Use. Cf. No. 1317, pp. 18—3o. 

1316, P. Riessler. Zum Hohenliede. Theol. Quart.-Schr. 100, 1919, 
5—37. 

1317. W. H. Schoff edit. The Song of Songs. A Symposium. Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Museum, 1924, pp. 120. 

1318. St. H. Stephan. Studies in Palestinian customs and Folklore, 
Il]. Modern Palestinian Parallels to the Song of Songs. 
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JPOS 2, 1t99—278. Reprint from JPOS 2, 199—278, 
Jerusalem, 1923, pp. 80. Rev. Dalman, OLZ, 1925, 
28—29. 

1319. G. Tandy. The Song of Songs. Int. 19, 131—145. 

1320. M. Thilo. Das Hohelied, neu iibersetzt und dsthetisch-sittlich 
beurteilt. Bonn, 1921, pp. 48. Rev. Dalman, OLZ 25, 
359—360; Hempl, TLB 43, 217; Meek, AJSL 39, 230. 

1321. L. Waterman. 7 in the Song of Songs. AJSL 35, 101—110. 

ARINTERO, traditional. BLocw shows how Syriac Vs supports MT. 

ByiIncTon translates it in 6, 10 by comets or aurora borealis. 

Dussaup opposes drama and wedding song theory. Finds four 

poems in book. Haurr explains 4, 4. Hyper thinks that Song is a 

- collection of love lyrics made on Greek lines in the Hellenistic 

period. Jasrrow translates text following Rothstein and Ehrlich 

for emendations. The book is a diwan of 23 secular songs. 

Marcouis shows how Song entered Canon before rigorous notions 

of canonicity obtained. MarmorsteIn shows by Midrashic Literature 

that the song as well as the last chapter of Ezekiel was forbidden 
because they increased the sorrow of an afflicted people. McCown 

explains the Song as well as the Testament of Solomon by a 

current cycle of legends on Solomon’s love affairs. Merk 1309— 

1311 shows that songs have a long religious history and go back 

to hymns used in Tammuz-Ishtar cult. Merk 1317 translates an 

Assyro-Babyl. list of such hymns. Metamep edits critically Yemenite 

text of Targum. Mrnoccut defends a lyrical-dramatic theory. The 

two lovers were originally deities. Monrcomery, early mystic inter- 

pretation. RisssLeR gives a new translation with notes and a 

dramatic arrangement. The work is an invitation to enter a religious 

community, probably of Essenes or therapeutes. ScHorr edits a 

Symposium on the Song of Songs by several members of the 

Philadelphia Oriental Club and contributes in it an article on 

The offering lists in the Song of Songs and their political signi- 

ficance. The song comes from a primitive Canaanite spring festival. 

He lists things and offerings belonging to the Ishtar-‘Tammuz cult 

of Jerusalem the early and the later sanctuaries. STEPHAN, excellent 

collection of similar Arabic songs from Palestine. Tanpy, dramatic 
arrangement, Solomon, Shepherd Lover, Shulamite, Choruses. 

Tuito attacks erotic view. He finds two parallel series of songs 

on true love between man and wife arranged like a musical com- 
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position. WATERMAN shows incertitude of all theories and says 


that 


1322 


1323 


earlier title was Song of Dodai. 
VII. Ruth 
. W.H. Bierhaus. Das Buch Ruth. Bad Homburg, Wiegand, 


1922, pp. 36. 
. Mrs. GC. M. Coltman. Ruth and Jonah. National Adult S. S. 
Union, 1924. 


1324. F. Dunkel. Die Erntezeit im Heiligen Lande und das Biichlein 


i345 


1326 


Ruth, Kath. Kirch.-Z. 62, No. 33 and 45. 

. P. Jotion. Libri Ruth textum hebraicum ad usum scholarum. 
Edit. Pont. Inst. Bibl., 1924, pp. 12. 

. A. Rahlfs. Studie iiber den griechischen Text des Buches Ruth. 
Mitteil. d. Gesell. d. Wiss. z. Géttingen, III, 3. Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1922, pp. 47—164. 


1527. — Das Buch Ruth, griechisch als Probe einer kritischen 
Handausgabe der Septuaginta herausgegeben. Stuttgart, 
Bibelanstalt, 1922, pp. 28. Rev. Kriiger, TLB 45, 33 
Tisserant, RB 33, 133—137; Vaccari, Bibl. 5, 393—397. 

1328. L. B. Wolfenson. Implications of the place of the Book of 


Ruth in Editions, Manuscripts, and Canon of the OT. 
Hebrew Union Coll. Ann., 1924, 151—178. | 


Cottman, translation in colloquial English. Joiion, Hebrew text 


with 


notes. Rautrs studies Greek versions and prepares a thorough 


edition of it. WoLrEenson shows that variations as to place of book © 
are meaningless because the only authoritative Canon was the Torah. 
Only in a secondary sense did Canon mean books coming up to 
a certain standard and was applied to the other books. 


1329 


1330 
DOS T 
1332 
T5855 


1334 


VIil. Lamentations 


. W. Baumgartner. Die Klagelieder der Jeremia. 1917. Rev. 
Lohr, OLZ, 1918, pp. 145. 

. W.W. Cannon. The authorship of Lamentations. BS 81, 42—58. 

. P. Haupt. Maccabean Elegies. JBL 38, 157—170. 

. F, Perles. Was bedeutet nvs2 Threni, I, 20? OLZ 23, 157—159. 


. H. Jahnow. Das Hebrdische Leichenlied im Rahmen der Vélker- — 


dichtung. 1923. Rev.J.M.P. Smith, AJSL 40,75. Cf. No. r4o. 
. G. Ricciotti. Le Lamentazioni di Geremia. Versione critica 
dal testo ebraico con Introduzione e Commentario. Torino- 


: 
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Roma, Marietti, 1924, pp. 108. Rev. Vaccari, Bibl. 5, 
217—218, 

Cannon ascribes to Jeremiah. Havrr reconstructs text of Ch. x 
which would refer to destruction in 168. PrrLes reads Kemuth, 
captivity. Jannow, on the dirge, Ricciorm, introduction, translation 
and commentary. 

IX. Ecclesiastes 

1335. L. E. Z, Aaronson. Qoheleth; a new paraphrase. New York, 
Bloch, 1924, pp. 100. 

1336. F. C, Burkitt. Is Ecclesiastes a translation? JTS 23, 22—28. 

u33'7. — Ecclesiastes rendered into English verse. London, 
SPCKy41922,.pp-.320 Rev. Williams, JOR 24, 210—2art. 

1338. C.F.Burney. Notes on some Hebrew passages. JTS 21,242—243. 

1339. A. Fernandez. Es Ecclesiastes una version? Bibl. 3, 45—50. 
Ci.No.a336, 

1340. M. Jastrow. A Gentle Cynic. Philadelphia, Lippincott, rgro, 
pp. 255. Rev. (Anon.), Bibl. 14, 351—352; ER 60, 724— 
g27; Ackerman, ATR 2, 332—334; Jordan, AJTh 24, 
136—137; Mercer, ATR 3, 67; Reider, JQR 14, 331—333. 

1341. P. Jotion. Sur le nom de Qoheleth. Bibl. 2, 53—54. 

1342. A. S. Kamenetzky. Die urspriinglich beabsichtigte Aussprache 
des Pseudonyms Qoheleth. OLZ 24, 11—15. 

1343. G. Margoliouth. Notes on some difficult passages in Qoheleth. 
Exp. 26, 326—335. 


1344. — Studies in Texts Eccl. VI, & Theol. 8, 228—229. 
1345. — Ecclesiastes VII, 10, Exp., 1924, I, 94—102. 
1346. — Ecclesiastes XII, 8—14. ET 35, 121—124. 


1347. A.Marmorstein. Ecclesiastes XI, 6. Exp., 1920, 20, 203—207. 

1348. S. Minocchi. Le: Perle della Bibbia. Cf. No. 1314. 

1349. J. A. Montgomery. Notes on Ecclesiastes. IBL 43, 241—244. 

1350. H. Ranston. Ecclesiastes and Theognis. AJSL 34, 39—122. 

1351. — Koheleth and the Early Greeks. JQR 24, 160—169. 

$352.\J.R. Smith, -£cclesiastes. PTR.16, 262—279. 

1353. M. Thilo. Der Prediger Salomo, neu tibers. u. auf seinen 
Gedankengang untersucht. Bonn, Marcus, 1923, pp. 50. 
Rev. Kuhl, OLZ 27, 84—85. 

1354. A. L. Williams. Ecclesiastes in the Revis. Vers. with Introd. 
and Notes. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1922, pp. 239. Rev. 
McNeile, JQR 24, 208—210; Mercer, JSOR 8, 43. 
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Burxitr 1336 says that it is probably a translation from the 
Aramaic. Burney emends 4, 26 and 5, 10. FERNANDEZ versus 
Burkitt 1336. Jastrow, a sympathetic study, thorough revision 
of text, and pruning of book. Joiion translates “man of the popular 
assembly, orator or preacher par excellence.” KameNeTzky takes 
up again his thesis in ZAW 34, 255 ff. Koheleth is Solomon. 
The feminine ending expresses individuality. The older form was 
Kehilloth, “assemblies.” MarcotiourH emends and offers better 
renderings. Note his translation ‘“ vapour of vapours.’’ MARMORSTEIN 
explains passage by Jewish customs. Muinoccut, translation and 
discussion of authorship, composition, excursus on pessimism in 
ancient world. Eccl. is the pearl of sorrow. Monrcommry, textual 
notes. Ranston 1350 Koheleth probably knew Theognis but is 
however a Jewish theist. RANsTton 1351 shows some connection 
between Koheleth and Hesiod and Theognis, especially the latter. 
SmitH takes Solomon’s authorship for granted and gives a literary 
outline of the book, no problems. Tuito, a new translation with 
brief commentary showing essential oneness of work, there being 
three cycles of thought grouped in a higher unity. Good study 
of problems. Wuttiams reedits Plumptre’s work for the Cambridge 
Bible for schools and Colleges. Cf. also Jotion 185. 


X. Esther 


1355. O. T. Allis. The reward of the King’s Favorite. PTR 21, 
621— 632. } 

1356.. W. E. Beet. The message of the Book of Esther. Exp., 1921, 
22, 291—300. 

357. — The humourous element in the OT. Exp., 1921, 22, 
59—68. 

1358. H. S. Gehmann. Notes on the Persian words in the Book 
of Esther. JBL 43, 321—328. 

1359. P. Haupt. The historical nucleus of Esther. JAOS, 44, 157. 

1360. J. Hoschander. The Book of Esther in the Light of History. 
JQR 9, 1, 41; 81—119; 10, 81—119; 11, 307—343; 12, 
35—553 151—194. Reprinted in Book form, Philadelphia, — 
1923, pp. 327. Rev. (Anon.), ET 35, 252—253; Meek, | 
AHR 29, 744—745; Kelso, BS 94, 245; Mercer, JSOR 8, 
222; Stummer, OLZ 27, 611—613. Cf. No. 1364. 

1361. E. E. Kellett. A note on Esther 2, rg—20. ET 35, 380. 
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3162. J. Keulers. Het boek Esther vertaald en met aanmerkingen 
voorzien. Roermond, 1923, pp. 93. Rev. Kroon, Studien 55, 
399 ff. 

1363. D. B. Macdonald. The earlier history of the Arabian Nights. 
JRAS, 1924, pp. 355—357. 

1364. J. P. Naish. Fresh Light on the Book of Esther. Exp., 1923, 
XXIV, 56—66. Cf. No. 1360. 

1365. B. Wolff. Das Buch Esther. Ein Beitrag zur Erkldrung der 
Hauptschwierigkeiten des Buches. Frankfurt, Kauffmann, 
1922. Rev. Peters Th. u. Glaub. 15, 299. 

Ais explains Esther 6, 8. Brer 1356 finds that the message is 
that the Great Unnamed is the Ruler of All. Brrr 1357 illustrates 


- humorous element in OT. from Book of Esther. GrHMANN, etymo- 


logical studies. Haupt finds nucleus of Esther in 1 Mac. 11, 47. 
Hoscuanpver defends historicity. Ahasuerus is Artaxerxes II. Vashti 
is Stateira. The story fits in with the new date of Ezra, and took 
place circa 392 3. c. The heterodoxy of Mordecais’ attitude on 
intermarriage accounts for the exclusion of the religious element. 
KeLiett says that “ the second time” is a gloss. MacbonaLD shows 
that Cosquin was right in his thesis that the frame story of the 
Nights goes back to an Indian original. Possibly it passed into 
Persian folklore and thus became a source of Esther’s story. Natsu 
apparently endorses Hoschander’s view. 


XI. Daniel 


1367. C. Boutflower. In and Around the Book of Daniel. London, 
SPCK, 1923, pp. 332. Rev. Ackerman, ATR 7, 190—191; 
Harden, .Theol.8,°178—180. 

1368. S. A. Cook. New Babylonian Light upon the OT. ET 36, 
44—45. Cf. No. 1381. 

1369. Dieulafoy. Balthasar et Darius le Mede. Acad. d. Inser. C. 
Rendus, 1919, 184—203. 

1370. R. P. Dougherty. Nabonidus in Arabia. JAOS 42, 305—316. 

1371. W.Erbt. Die Chronologie des ersten nachexilischen Jahr- 
hunderis,. O22, 1918, 6—17- 

1372. E. Hertlein. Die Wolken des »Menschensohnes*. Dan. 7, a3. 

ZAW 37, 134—136. 
1373. E. Kissane. Darius the Mede. Irish Quart. Rev. 14, 43—57- 
1374. C. Lattey. Sovereignty and Realm in Dan. 2, 44. Bibl. 4,91 —94. 
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1370: 
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1378. 


4379. 


1380. 
TSOL. 


1382. 


1383. 


1385. 


1386. 
1387. 
1388. 
1389. 


1390. 
1391. 


1392. 
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1394. 
1395. 
1396. 
1397. 
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J. A. Montgomery. A Survival of the tetragrammaton in 
Daniel. JBL 40, 86. 

W. D. Morris. Mene, mene, Tekel, Upharsin. ET 35, 226. 

T. Nicklin. Two chronological enigmas in the OT, ET 3s, 
168—170. 

F. Ogare. El libro de Daniel en lecciones sacras. Madrid, 
Razon y Fe, 1921, pp. 432. 

H. H. Rowley. The Belshazzar of Daniel and of History. 
Exp., 1924, Sept. 182—195; Oct. 255—272. 


E. Sell. 


Daniel. Cf. ET 35, 300. 


S. Smith. Babylonian historical texts. London, Metheun, 
1924, pp. 175, pl. 19. Cf. No. 791. 

J. M. Sold. La profecia de Daniel, lecciones sacras. Barcelona, 
Gili, 1919, pp. 750: Rev. Murillo, Bibl. 2, 255. 

M. Sprengling. Daniel 3, 2r—24. AJSL 37, 132—135. 

1384. G. Stockmann. Die Erlebnisse und Gesichte des Propheten 
Daniel. Giitersloh, Bertelsmann, 1922, pp. 205. Rev. Synave, 
RSP Tit35 70, 

W. Stoderl. Zur Echtheitsfrage von Baruch, 1—3, 5. Minster, 
Aschendorff, 1922, pp. 23. Rev. Hempel, TLB; Synave, 
RSPT 12, 76. 

W. St. Clair Tisdall. Egypt and the Book of Daniel; or 


what 


say the Papyri. Exp., 1921, 22, 340—357. 


C. C. Torrey. Stray Notes on the Aramaic of Daniel and_ 


Ezra. 


JAOS 43, 229—234. 


Van Hoonacker. Hammeltsar (2?) et Ashpenaz (?) dans le 
premier chapitre de Daniel. Museon 35, 145—151. 

A. C. Welch. Visions of the End. Studies in Daniel and 
Revelation. London, Clarke, 1922, pp. 259. 

R. D. Wilson. The word 710 in Daniel 12, 3. PTR 17, 128. 
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Apocalypses and the Date of Daniel. PTR 109, 
545 
Daniel not quoted. PTR 20, 57—68. 

Darius the Mede, PTR 20, 176—a2ar1. 


The origin of the ideas of Daniel. PTR 21, 161—201. ~ 


The influence of Daniel. PTR a1, 337—3713 541—584. 
The background of Daniel. PTR 22, 1—26. 
The prophecies of Daniel. PTR 22, 377—401. 


; 
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1398. R. D. Wilson. The present state of the Daniel controversy. 
BR 4, 226—246. 

1399. M. J. Wingarden. The Syriac version of the Book of Daniel 
1923, pp. 40. 

BoutrLower, traditional point of view ably presented. Cook on 
Smith 1381. Darius the Mede is the son of Hystaspes. Belshazzar 
the usurper Nadintu-Bel. Doucuerty finds cuneiform evidence of 
the sojourn of Nabonidus at Tema (Arabian Teima) while Bel- 
shazzar was the real ruler of Babylon. Erst, chronology of Daniel. 
HeRTLEIN compares with Is. 60, 8 and spocalyptic literature. XI, 1 
is a later addition, the context requires a reference to Cyrus. The 
Gobryas hypothesis defended by Vigouroux shown unsatisfactory. 
Larrey rejects emphatic sense of malkuthah. It means merely 
sovereignty of the realm. Monrcomery finds tetrammaton harmonizes 
Dan. 1, 1 and Jer. 46, 2. Ocare and Sora, homiletic, traditional. 
Row ey, critical view. SmirH brings up most important cuneiform 
material on Nabonidus, which gives us the original source of 
some of the Daniel stories. SpreNGLING rejects Léhr’s emendation 
and shows realism of the narrative. StocKMANN traditional. STODERL 
thinks that Daniel was revised by a Maccabean writer who used 
a history of Babylon where Nebuchadrezzar was confused with 
- Nabonidus and Evilmerodach with Belshazzar. Tispaut finds Greek 
words in Aramaic papyri and gives other philological proofs on 
the traditional side. Torrey, textual notes. Van HoonackER says 
that Hammeltsar is Amel-usur or Abal-user, according to Greek. 
Ashpenaz is a recent gloss, Wetcu thinks that cataclysm and 
divine intervention are not essential to apocalyptic. Witson defends 
traditional view. Wutson 1390 proves that critics’ argument here 
is a fallacy. Witson 1392 refutes critics who declare that Daniel 
is not quoted until second century B. c. and attacks the argument 
a silentio. Wttson 1393 defends view that Darius the Mede is 
Gobryas and attacks Fullerton’s review of Wilson’s First Volume 
of Studies in the Book of Daniel in Bull. of West. Theol. Sem., 
Oct. 1918. Witson 1394 versus Driver, shows antiquity of ideas 
in Daniel. Witson compares with the Pseudepigrapha and shows 
that out of 79 books in the second century by critics only three 
make any kind of a reference to the resurrection. WILSON 1395 
shows influence of book in Hebrew Literature before 200 and 
since. Witson 1396 shows that background is not Maccabean but 
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lonian. Witson 1397 shows that fourth kingdom is Roman. 


Witson 1398 summarizes situation from his point of view. 
Wyncarpen finds that Syriac version is from the Semitic text, 
is colored by Theodotion, but little or not at all by LXX. Its 
author was a Christian of Edessa, Cf. also Baty 108g. 


1400 


1401 


1402 


1403, 
1404. 


1405 


1406 


XII. Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 


. W. F. Albright. The date and personality of the Chronicler. 
JBL 40, 104—124. 
. N.H. Baynes. Zerubbabel’s rebuilding of the Temple. JTS 25, 
154—160. 
. J. A. Bower. The gap between Ezra, chapters 1 and 2. 
AJSL 36, 18—26. 
— Josephus’ Account of Nehemiah. JBL 43, 224—226. 
— Der Text des Buches Ezra. Beitrdge zu _ seiner 
Wiederherstellung. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck, 1922, pp. 94. 
Rev. Dhorme, RB 33, 142; Léhr, OLZ 26, 328—329; 
TLZ 47, ‘212; Caspari, TLB 44, 19; J. Dollwe, Theol. 
Revn,225 265:ff.*. Rissteldt, DLZ Ay sny3. 
. L. E. Browne. Early Judaism. Cambridge Univ. Press, 1920, 
pp. 248. Cf. No. go3. 
. A. Cowley. Aramaic papyri of the fifth century B. C. edited 
with translations and notes. Oxford Univ. Press, 1923, pp. 351. 


1407. — Jewish Documents of the time of Ezra. London, 
SPCK, 1919, pp. 100. Rev. Poznanski, OLZ 24, 303—305. 
1408, H. Englander. Problems of Chronology in the Persian Period 


of Jewish History. Journal of Jewish Lore and Philosophy I, 
83—103. 


1409. — Ezra the scribe. I, 31g—328. 

1410. A. Fernandez. Epoca de la Actividad de Esdras. Bibl. 2, 
424—447. 

1411. K. Fullerton, The procession of Nehemiah. JBL 38, 171—179. 

1412. H. Geers. Hebrew textual Notes. AJSL 34, 129—130. 


1413 


1414 


1415 


. H. Gressmann, Die ammonitischen Tobiaden (Neh. 2, 10 usw.). 
Sitzb, Berlin, Akad. Wiss., 1921, 663—671. 

. L. Haefeli. Geschichte der Landschaft Samaria von 772 vor 
Chr. bis 67 nach Chr. Minster, Aschendorff, 1922, pp. 133. 
Rey. (Anon.), RB 32, 155; J. Jeremias, OLZ 26, 575. 

. P, Haupt. Jehoram’s fatal illness. AJPhil. 43, 239. 


\ 
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1416. C. A. Hawley. A critical examination of the Peshitta Version 
of the Book of Ezra. New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1922, pp. 79. Rev. Montgomery, JAOS 43, 432—433; 
Rahlfs, TLZ 49,-9—10. 

1417. C.W. Hutchinson. A human original for Satan. ET 32,425—426. 

1418. M. Kegel. Die Kultusreformation des Esra. Aussagen moderner 
Kritik iiber Neh, S—10, kritisch beleuchtet. Giitersloh, 

_ Bertelsmann, pp. 219. Rev. Eichrodt, TLB 43, 114116. 

1419. E. J. Kissane. The historical value of Esdras I—III. Irish 
Quart. Rev. 15, 126—138:. 

1420. S. Kraus. Contributions a la topographie de Jérusalem. 
REJ 71, 148—164; 72, 49—64; 73, 59—81. 

1421. F, X. Kugler. Von Moses bis Paulus. 1922, pp. 553. 

1422. J. Offord. Sanballat in Josephus and the Elephantine Papyri. 
PEF, 1919, 86—87, 

1423. — The word for satrap. PEF, 1919, 138—139. 

1424, =—— The) Sukkums, PEF, 1920, 42. 

1425. F. Perles. Neue Analekten zur Textkritik d. AT. MVAG, 1917, 
II, 133—135. 

1426. L. Pirot. Note sur la recension de Lucien d’Antioche dans 
Esdras-Néhémie. Bibl. 2, 356—360. 

1427. M. Sprengling. The Aramaic papyri of Elephantine. AJTh 21, 
411—452; 22, 349—375. 

1428. C. C. Torrey. Stray notes on the Aramaic of Daniel and 
Ezra. JAOS 43, 234—238. 

1429. — The chronicler’s history of the return under Cyrus. 
AJSL 37, 81— 100. 

1430. J. Touzard. L’dme juive au temps des Perses. Cf. No. 1071. 

1431. A. Van Hoonacker. La succession chronologique Néhémie- 
Esdras. RB 32, pp. 481—494; 33, pp. 33—64. 

1432. M. Vernes. Elephantine et Bethel. JA, 1918, 11, 370—376. 

1433. R. Winterbotham. The O7. and the Jews. Exp., 1921, XXII, 
161— 184. 

Atpricut thinks that the Chronicler may be Ezra himself. BAYNES, 
excellent historical reconstructions, corrects several statements in 
Browne 1405, places Zerubbabel under Darius. Bewrr 1402 thinks 
that Torrey failed in the attempt to recover the missing portion 
of his Ezra studies. Bewer 1403 says that original text of both said 
that rebuilding of wall lasted 52 days. BrwrR 1404 @ very thorough 
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reconstruction of text. Browne places Nehemiah before Ezra. 
Ezra’s law is D. Cowtry 1406 handy edition of Elephantine papyri. 
Cowiey 1407 popular translation of some of these texts in the 
‘‘ Translation of Early Documents” series. FERNANDEZ maintains 
that Ezra was first and dates him 458. ENGLANDER 1408 places 
Ezra first in 398 and Nehemiah in 385. ENGLANDER 1409 thinks 
that Ben Sira is right in not mentioning Ezra, because the latter 
was unimportant, as a law giver. Kuenen and the critics make 
too much of Ezra. FuLLertron shows that the procession was outside 
of the wall. Gers corrects Nehemiah 12, 8. Haerexi thinks. that 
Judah was invaded by the ‘ammé ha‘ares after the conquest by 
Nebuchadrezzar. Haupt says that the disease was membranous colitis, 
and emends 2 Chron. 21, 19. Hawtey claims that Syriac version 
was not influenced by Greek. HutcHinson comparing Ezra 5 and 
Zech. 3 thinks that Tattenai was the original Satan. KeceL maintains 
authenticity of Nehemiah 8—10. Kissane says that Sheshbazzar 
in 536 and Zerubbabel in 520 are different persons. In Ezra III 
2 and 8—g one should omit the references to Joshua and Zerub- 
babel. Kraus studies the walls in Nehemiah 12, 27—46 with 
Talmudic and Midrashic references. OrrorD 1422 says that Josephus 
was right though his dates are wrong. The town Samaria in Fayum 
shows that Josephus rightly says that Alexander took Sanballat’s 
soldiers to Egypt. Orrorp 1423 says that the word for satrap has 
been shown by Pognon in cuneiform texts. Orrorp 1424 says that 
the Sukkiim in 2 Chron. 12, 3 are mercenaries as we see in 
Elephantine Aramaic ostraka. Prrtes, emendations in Nehemiah 
and Chr. Piror, Lucian had a text close to B which he corrected 
with a Hebrew text not different from ours. SprencLine, unfinished 
translation. Torrey 1428 supplements his textual notes in Ezra 
studies. Torrey 1429 versus Brewer 1402. Touzarn’s articles in RB 
on the origins of the Jewish soul, with a thorough study of Ezra- 
Nehemiah problem. Van Hoonacker versus KucLer 1421 who had 
placed Ezra in 458 and Nehemiah in 445, maintains order Nehemiah- 
Ezra. VERNESs, pantheon of Yeb shows that the colony was made 
up of Bethel Samaritans. WINTERBOTHAM, importance of work of 
Ezra and its limitations. Cf. also Ayala 693, Davis 703, HoscHANDER 
1394, Kleber 772, and FERNANDEZ 1068, 


RECENT LITERATURE ON ISLAM 
By Joun A. Maynarp, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


Handbuch der Islam-Literatur. By D. G. Pfannmiiller. Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 1923, pp. 442. Unbound Mk. 15, bound Mk. 17. 

Vorlesungen tiber den Islam. By I. Goldziher, second edition by 
F. Babinger. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1925, pp. 418. Paper covered 
Mk. 12, bound Mk. rq. 

The Caliphate. By Sir Thomas W. Arnold. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1924, pp. 223. $ 3.50. 

The Khilafat. By Maulavie Mohammad Barakatullah. London: 
) Luzac, 1924, pp. 103. 2s. 6d. 

Le Khalifat. By Maulavie Mohammed Bereketullah. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1924, pp. 114. Fr. ro. 

The traditions of Islam, an Introduction to the Study of the 
Hadith Literature. By A. Guillaume. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, pp. 184. $ 3.50. 

Baghdad during the Abbasid Caliphate. By G. Le Strange. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, pp. 412 
and 8 plans. § 5.35. 

The Conference of the Birds. A Sufi Allegory. By R. P. Masani. 
London: Milford, 1924, pp. 139. 6s. net. 

Verspreide Geschriften. By C. Snouck Hurgronje. Vol. IV, 2. 
Bonn, Schroeder, 1924, pp. 440. ' 

Mille et un Contes, Récits, et légendes Arabes. By R. Basset. 
Vol. I. Paris: Maisonneuve, 1924, pp. 552. Fr. 50. 

Jager und Prinzessin. Ein neuarabisches Marchen aus Jerusalem. 
By E. Littmann. Bonn, Marcus & Weber, 1923, pp. 32. 

Professor Pfannmiiller gives us a very thorough critical biblio- 
graphy of Islam classified in parts, chapters, and sections. He takes 
up successively Bibliographical Works, Lands and Peoples of Islam, 
Political and Cultural History, Religion (in twelve chapters), 
Philosophy, Art, and Literature. The chapters on religion survey 
pre-islamic Arabia, The Life and Teaching of Muhammad, Kuran 
and Hadith, Law, Dogma and Belief, Mysticism, Religious brother- 
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hoods, Worship of Saints, Magic, Sects, Islam and Christian Missions. 
The author gives a good critical appreciation of the various works 
listed by him. On account of war conditions he was not able to 
get acquainted with several works published outside of Germany. 
We would have liked to see some references to the Zar and sur- 
vivals of animism in Islam on which there is quite a literature. 
Even then it is evident that his work is of the greatest value 
since it covers more ground than the Manuale di bibliografia 
musulmana of G. Gabrieli (printed in 1916 and not entered by 
our author) and even than the last volume of Chauvin’s Biblio- 
graphie des ouvrages arabes. 

Goldziher’s Vorlesungen iiber den Islam has for some fifteen 
years been the book on Islam. A translation in French made by 
Dr. Arin and published in 1920 (cf. JSOR VI, 38—3g) showed a 
few changes but the world war prevented Dr. Goldziher from 
giving to the translator a revised text of the whole work. The 
new edition is thoroughly revised and will remain of basic value 
for the next generation of Orientalists. The important political 
and social developments of Islam in the last five years make the 
last chapter a little unsatisfactory in places, The reviewer thinks 
also that it would be unwise to lay too much stress on a chrono- 
logical arrangement of the Suras, which is bound to be rather 
hypothetical. 

Professor Arnold shows in his book on the Caliphate that the 
Caliph really enjoyed no spiritual functions but was preeminently 
a political functionary. Islam has no pope, not any more than it 
has a priesthood. The Ulama are laymen and do not form a clergy. 
There are therefore fundamental differences between the Caliphate 
and the Holy Roman Empire. In the following chapters Professor 
Arnold studies the origin of the Caliphate and the work of theo- 
logians who had to find a sanction for the Caliphate in Quran 
and Hadith. The author shows how the caliphate became utterly 
degraded under the days of the Buwayhids, although it was in 
that same period that Mawardi wrote on the Caliphate a theoretic 
work which is in striking contrast to reality. His contemporary 
Al Beruni recognized frankly the true nature of the situation. 
The Caliphate existed only in name, his power was theoretical, 
but it was political even then and not spiritual. The author then 
takes up the story of the shadowy Abbasid Caliphate in Cairo, 
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whose legitimacy (with one exception) was not acknowledged in 
the Khutbah at Mecca, as indeed it was rejected by many doctors 
of the law. He shows how the title was taken by independent 
Muslim princes and even ascribed by historical writers to heathen 
ancestors of these princes, Philosophical and ethical writers, largely 
influenced by Aristotle, evolved then a new conception of the 
Caliphate, teaching also that kings derive their authority from 
Allah and are not mere successors of the Prophet. Thus did the 
Ottoman Sultans assume more or less the title of Caliph long 
before Salim conquered Egypt. There is no record of the fiction 
of a transfer of the Caliphate being then made by Mutawwakil 
the last of the Abbasid Caliphs in Cairo to Salim, Professor Arnold 
shows that the Mughal Emperors of India claimed to be Caliphs 
but gave the same title to the Ottoman Sultan. In Turkey itself, 
most of the theologians, being Hanafi, believed that the Khilafat 
ended with the death of Ali. Only in the eighteenth century did 
Turkish officials find it advisable to insist upon the title of Caliph 
for diplomatic purposes. It was made parallel to the status of the 
Tsar of Russia. This point was naturally misunderstood in the 
West, and the Caliph was there compared to the Pope. This 
confusion was not however a new thing and Moslem writers, even 
the great Ibn Khaldun, had made it. Professor Arnold rightly 
insists on the differences between the Papacy and the Caliphate. 
This error so widespread in Christian Europe had reacted upon 
Turkish opinion itself and was even embodied in the Constitution 
granted by Abdul Hamid in 1876 and inspired his whole pan- 
islamic policy. It must be said that, even in Turkey, this point 
of view was not accepted by the largest number of the Ulama 
and naturally by liberal thinkers. 

The only thing to which we take exception in this volume is 
the too great modesty of the preface where the author says that 
Students of Muslim history will at once recognize his indebtedness 
to the works of Barthold, Becker, Caetani, Nallimo, and Snouck 
Hurgronje, and he cannot claim to have done much more than 
present the result of their researches to English readers. Indeed 
Professor Arnold has done much more than that. He has given 
us a work of basic value. : 

Professor Barakatullah writes a short history of the Caliphate 
showing that Moawiyah was in many ways similar to Constantine. 
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Now that Turkey has, for excellent reasons, put an end to the 
Ottoman caliphate and sultanate, there should be a return to the 
notion of the Caliphate which obtained in Islam before the Omayyads. 
The Caliph should be a spiritual leader, assisted by a council 
and four ministers in charge of Religion, Finance, Education and 
Propaganda. He would have no dogmatic authority and therefore 
would not exactly be a Moslem Pope. He would keep away from 
politics. Professor Barakatullah’s work is interesting, even where 
he makes historical statements which seem strange to us. There 
is a French edition of his work published by Geuthner. Trans- 
lations in Arabic and Urdu are also announced. Since his book 
was written the claims of the King of Mecca to the Caliphate 
were disposed of by the Wabhabis. It is probably true as Professor 
Barakatullah says that ‘‘ When the Khilafat was perverted Islam 
was corrupted and the Moslems were ruined and when the Khilafat 
will be reformed Islam will be purified and the Faithful will prosper.” 
It will not be an easy task. However the Caliphate has evolved 
much in the past history of Islam and it may yet be adapted to 
new political conditions, as missionary propaganda has done with 
such a remarkable success. 

Professor Guillaume’s work is most welcome. There is no book 
in English which covers the same subject. The author owes much 
naturally to Goldziher’s Muhammadanische Studien but he has a 
first hand acquaintance with the various collections of hadith. 
The historical value of the hadith is open to doubt in a study of 
Muhammad’s Life but their importance as a mirror of the develop- 
ment of historic Islam and as an authority in religion and ethics 
is inestimable, Professor Guillaume draws an interesting comparison 
of hadith-development with the arguments of modern critics who 
declare that Deuteronomy although not written by Moses was 
Mosaic from the Eastern point of view, as we see it embodied 
in an extreme form in this Talmudic saying, “ Anything that a 
disciple of the wise may say in the future was revealed to Moses 
on Sinai.” As for the special form which hadith criticism took, 
Professor Guillaume rightly remarks that it centred not on the 
subject-matter but on the chain of guarantors because after all 
Orientals are the best judges of Oriental mentality, so that the 
result was very much the same as if they had relied more on 
internal criticism. In one chapter the author gives a selection from 
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hadith, in another instances of borrowing from Christian Documents 
and Tradition, and in another Some Aspects of the Prophet Mu- 
hammad in Tradition. There are two appendices, one on the 
Caliphate in Tradition and in another a translation of the Kitabu- 
1-Qadar of Bukhari. There is a short bibliography (two pages), 
a glossary of the more common technical terms and an index. 
This is without hesitation a capital work. 

The Oxford University Press reprints G. Le Strange’s excellent 
work published in 1900, The author traced the history of Moslem 
Baghdad from Abbasid times. The Round city of Mansur is described 
with great accuracy as ‘well as the various canals, suburbs, and 
palaces. There follows a history of Baghdad down to modern times. 
There is a very full index. Since 1g00, several new works bearing 
on the subject have been published more especially the Kitab 
Bagdad of Ahmad ibn Abi Tahir Taifur edited by H. Keller in 
1908, the study of H. F. Amedroz on Al-Sabi in JRAS 1gor, the 
edition of Abu Bakr Ahmad ibn Thabit al Khatib al Baghdadi 
by Salmon (Paris 1904), the history of the Barmecide dynasty 
by Muhammad Rida al Husaini (Bagdad 1910), the Histoire de 
Bagdad by C. Huart (1901), La province de Bagdad by Habib 
K. Chiha (Cairo 1908), L. Massignon Al Hallaj, vol. I, p. 118 and 
plate IV, also his Mission en Mésopotamie 1912, vol. II correcting 
Le Strange in several particulars. Other titles can be seen in the 
bibliography of the article on Baghdad in the Encyclopedia of 
Islam. Le Strange said nothing on pre-Moslem Baghdad. To-day 
the cuneiform evidence is certain. The Persian etymology of the 
name is therefore not primitive. The name Mukaddasi is now read 
Makdisi. The date of Al-Maman’s arrival in’ Baghdad is 204 A.D. 
and not 203 (p. 103). The Oxford University Press deserves our 
gratitude for this new edition of a most important book which 
was out of print. 

R. P. Masani gives us an abridged version of the Mantig-ut-Tayr 
(Conference of the birds) by the Sufi poet Farid-ud-Din Attar, so 


interesting because of the numerous stories which form part of 
the poem. This abridged translation is preceded by a rather long 
introductory note on Persian mysticism, which is not very critical, 
but contains a good deal of interesting material. The author is 
not quite clear on the subject of Zoroastrianism and its possible 
influence on Islam. On p. 50 he quotes a hadith as if it were a 
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Quranic verse. In spite of this occasional looseness of method, 
the book is a real contribution to our knowledge of Sufism. 

This second part of the fourth volume of Snouck Hurgronje’s 
collected works contains 29 reprinted articles on Islam in the Dutch 
East Indies. Four of these are in French, the others in Dutch. 
They show that Islam came to Sumatra through India and had 
at first a strong pantheistic and mystical coloring. It was propagated 
by active missionary work as well as by the holy war. Through 
the emigration of Arabs from Hadhramaut to the Dutch Indies 
and more especially through the influence of the hajj, Arabia has 
taken the place of Moslem India in influencing native Islam. 
Hurgronje showed how the Dutch Government should develop its 
educational system, and maintain a fair and firm policy. 

Dean Basset was the best authority on African folklore. He gave 
us in this first volume a collection of 82 stories on the “* wonderful ” 
world of magic and jinn in which the Moslem Egyptians believed, 
and still believe. There follow 229 “pleasant” anecdotes and 
longer stories. Dean Basset did not include in his collection stories 
found in the Arabian Nights, The Hundred Nights, Kalilah wa 
Dimnah, Sindibad, Barlaam and Joasaf, and other large collections 
which are better known. He gives an exhaustive bibliography of 
the subject and of the various forms of each story. It is therefore 
a work which combines scientific accuracy and interest. There are 
a few notes as well. We wish there had been more, for we confess 
that sometimes we did not see the point of the story. The story 
on p. 542 is, so we think, a pun on Noah, It should have been 
explained. Very interesting to us is the story on p. 499 which may 
be the origin of the famous saying about Muhammad going to 
the mountain. The saying is here ascribed to the famous Joha. 
This is in itself a pretty strong argument for not making it go | 
back to Muhammad. Three other volumes are announced. The whole 
will form a most important and interesting collection. 

The tale edited by Littmann was dictated to him by a man from 
Jerusalem. It is now given to us in Arabic characters, as well as 
in transliteration, showing local Palestinian pronunciation. This is 
followed by a glossary. The story is very similar to Grimm’s tale 
‘‘The two brothers.”’? One word at least is French and possibly the 
story itself may have been brought to Palestine by a missionary. 
The value of this little book is therefore primarily philological. 
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Sumerian Religious Texts. By Edward Chiera. Upland, Pa.. 
Crozer Theological Seminary, 1924, pp. 41, pls. 72. 


Dr. Chiera is doing yeoman service for Oriental Research in 
inspiring institutions to make public their collections of Babylonian 
texts, and in inducing them to contribute towards the study of 
unpublished texts. In the spring of 1923 the Trustees of Crozer 
Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania generously enabled Dr. Chiera 
to spend the summer in Constantinople, studying Sumerian doc- 
uments in the Musée d’Antiquités de Stamboul. He there studied 
all the unpublished Religious and Historical texts from Nippur in 
the collection. The volume before us embodies all these Religious 
texts, other texts being reserved for another volume in the series. 

Crozer Theological Seminary is to be congratulated upon its 
fine generosity, not only in making it possible for Dr. Chiera to 
spend a summer in Constantinople, but also in financing the 
publication of this series. This has been inspired largely by Mr. 
John P. Crozer, the President of the Board of Trustees; in this 
his excellent interest has been seconded by the President of the 
Seminary himself, Dr. Milton G. Evans. 

The book contains 72 excellently autographed texts, preceeded 
by a description of the tablets as well as a detailed discussion of 
several of the most important of these. 

No. 1, is one of the largest and best preserved hymns in 
Sumerian literature. A hymn written in Praise of the goddess 
Ninni. In the Nippur cult this goddess is called Nin-insina, the 
“Lady of Isin.” The text is divided into ten sections of unequal 
length, although it should not be considered a collection of ten 
separate songs. 

No. 2, is a fragment of an ancient story of the creation of the 
world, which was later dedicated to Naram-Sin. No. 3, is a 
legendary text, and No. 4, is another creation story with repetitions 
and definitions that recall the account of Genesis I, although there 
is no further resemblance between the two stories. 
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No. 8, is an important text, large portions of which Dr. Chiera 
gives in transliteration and translation. In the spring of 1923 
Dr. Chiera read a translation of this text before the American 
Oriental Society, under the title ““An Amorite Creation Story in 
Sumerian.” This title is giving rise to many misunderstandings of 
the contents of the text, and Dr. Chiera now presents the most 
important portions of the text which scholars may study. Dr. 
Chiera then presents a reconstructed story of the contents of the 
text and points out that two opposite lines of interpretation are 
possible. The first would make out the Amorites to have been 
the originators of Babylonian civilization; the other to the effect 
that, the legend in the text having been written after the Amorites 
had gained control over the whole of Babylonia, the Amorites 
attributed to their own god part of the honour of having con- 
tributed to the rise of civilization. Dr. Chiera is of the opinion 
that we have in this text an attempt on the part of the Amorites 
to endow their own god with some of the honours that had not 
originally belonged to him, and he thinks that the last lines of 
the legend prove that the Amorites were still barbarous mount- 
aineers when civilization was well established throughout Ancient 
Babylonia. It will be seen that this text in itself would justify 
the publication of an important volume on Babylonian civilization. 
Dr. Chiera has done Oriental science a great service in publish- 
ing this important text. 

No. 25, is another important mythical text, portions of which 
had already been translated. 

Dr. Chiera and the Crozer Theological Seminary are to be 
congratulated upon this first volume of their new series. It is 
bound to call forth a great deal of study and discussion especi- 
ally on texts 8 and 25. 
SamuEL A. B, Mercer 


De Beteekenis der Persoonsnamen voor onze Kennis van het 
Leven en Denken der oude Babyloniérs en Assyriérs. Door Berend 
Gemser. Wageningen: Veenman & Zonen, 1924, pp. 233. 

This is a doctor’s dissertation, and one of the best books that 
has ever been written on the subject. The work is systematic. It 
does not strive for originality but it contains in collected form 
everything of any significance to be found in personal names, for 
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an understanding of the life and thought of the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians. Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the 
second, in which the idea of God is discussed with much detail 
and insight. The conception of monotheism is outlined and the 
attributes of deity are tabulated. An important section is devoted 
to divine hypostasis, and another to anthropomorphism. Other 
chapters discuss the relationship between the deity and mankind 
and between man and God, and others treat of the deification 
of the king, and of the child as individual and as a member of 
the community. The last chapters have to do with the temple 
and city and with the material world. 

An introduction describes the undertaking, giving a special 
account of a text, Gron. 797, which is photographed, and the 
first chapter contains a general discussion of Sumerian and 
Akkadian names. 

The contents of Babylonian and Assyrian names, useful to the 
student of Babylonian and Assyrian religion and thought, have 
been so well, carefully and systematically done that there is no 
need for anyone to attempt it again, or, at least, only in so far as 
new names come to light. The reviewer congratulates Dr. Gemser 
and thanks him for a work which he will find indispensable in 
his work on Babylonian and Assyrian religion. The book deserves 
the widest circulation among students of the ancient Orient. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Babylonien und Assyrien. Von Bruno Meissner. Zweiter Band. 
Heidelberg: Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1925, pp- 499, 
46 ills. in text, 55 pls. 2 maps. Mk. 19. 

We now have before us Meissner’s second volume of his Baby- 
lonien und Assyrien in the Kulturgeschichtliche Bibliothek. Bd, I 
has already been reviewed in this Journal. This volume is of 
equal worth and importance. In fact, it is a great store-house of 
information about the life, civilization, and religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria which no student of the ancient Orient can do without. 
A list of the subjects treated will indicate the value of the work, 
when it is added that there is hardly a statement in the whole 
work to be adversely criticized. The more important subjects are: 
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The Pantheon, Priests and the Cult, Cosmology and Theology, 
Religious Literature, Magic, Divination, Medicine, Philology and 
History, Science, Ethics and Morals, and a list of the kings of 
Babylonia and Assyria. The chapter on the Pantheon is partic- 
ularly well done, as is also that on Religious Literature. Perhaps 
the only disappointing chapter, so far as the present reviewer is 
concerned, is that on Ethics and Morals, where one misses an 
adequate discussion of such questions as the moral ideal of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians and their moral sanctions. 

The excellent index at the end enables one to use with effect 
this great mass of reliable information. The only misprint I have 
noticed is one on page 53, ‘“Prister” for ‘“Priester.” Professor 
Meissner has accomplished a really great task and his publishers 
are to be congratulated upon the careful way in which the 
mechanical part of the work has been done. This work, volumes 
one and two, should receive the widest possible circulation. 


SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte. In Zusammenarbeit mit 
Bonnet, Gressmann, Landsberger, Leipoldt, Mogk, herausgegeben 
von Hans Haas. Leipzig: Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 

1, Lieferung: Germanische Religion, pp. 4, ills. 54, 1924. Mk. 1.40. 


2.—4. Lieferung: Agyptische Religion, pp. 8, ills. 166, 1924. 


Mk. 6.80. 
5. Lieferung: Religion der Hethiter, pp. 2, ills. 17, 1925. Mk. 2. 
6. Lieferung: Babylonisch-assyrische Religion, pp. 6, ills. 52, 
1925, Mk. 4. 

The importance of these useful and accurate monographs cannot 
be over-emphasized. The first is from the pen of Mogk, 2—4 from 
that of Bonnet, 5 from Zimmern, and 6 from that of Landsberger. 
For the small sum charged the student has before him an ex- 
cellent and comparatively full array of fine illustrations of things 
religious. Not a sentence of the valuable introductions may be 
neglected. It is hoped that these monographs, prepared by experts, 
and carefully produced, may receive a very large sale and be 
widely circulated. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
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® 
Orientalia. Num.11—14. Roma: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1924. 


In parts 11 to 13 Dr. Deimel continues his thorough study of 
Sumerian Grammar. He has now presented in all 75 exercises in 
Sumerian Grammar and Syntax, which will prove to be in- 
dispensable to students of that difficult language. He very often 
gives texts with their transliterations followed by full analytical 
notes. This ought to be of great help to the beginner. Further- 
more, there are given in different places long discussions of 
grammatical phenomena. His discussion of infixes and prefixes is 
especially worthy of note. He apparently intends to continue this 
grammatical discussion still further, but in No. 14 he has turned 
aside to discuss a series of texts and their subjects. There is also 
a very interesting article for the student of Babylonian religion, 
namely, a discussion of the serpent among the Babylonians. This 
will be found of particular value to students of the Old Testament. 
We look forward with much pleasure to Dr. Deimel’s future work 
along this line. 

SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Gilgamesch-Epos und Odyssee. Von Arthur Ungnad. Breslau: 
Im Selbstverlage, 1923, pp. 32. 50 Cents. 

In this the fourth and fifth parts of the series, Kulturfragen, 
Dr. Ungnad tackles a very interesting problem, one that has been 
discussed before, namely, the relationship between the Gilgamesh 
Epic and Homer’s Odyssey, He believes that he has found a 
close connection between the two and on pages 7 and following 
has placed certain parts of the two poems side by side in order 
to show the great similarity between them. This little pamphlet 
will serve as a stimulus for further and more extensive work 


upon important literary problems. 
SamueL A. B, MERCER 


Die dltesten Vélkerwanderungen Vorderasiens. Von Arthur Un- 
gnad. Breslau: Im Selbstverlage, 1923, Pp. 16,.. 50 Cents. 

No better guide could one desire in a study of the movement 
of peoples in the Ancient Near East than Arthur Ungnad’s. In 
this, the first part of a series called Kulturfragen, Dr. Ungnad 
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has described in detail, and has constructed an excellent table of, 
the peoples of the Nearer Orient which will be very useful in 
the study of Hittite History, according as it is reconstructed in 
the course of the next few decades. 

SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


Assyrische Kunst. Von Otto Weber (Bd. 19 of Orbis Pictus 
Weltkunst-Biicherei, herausgegeben von Paul Westheim). Berlin: 
Verlag Ernst Wasmuth, 1924, pp. 19, pls. 48. Mk. 2.10. 

There are two chief reasons why this volume is authoritative. 
The first is because Dr. Weber is the author, than whom no one 
knows more about Assyrian art, and, secondly, because it contains 
such a splendidly selected series of plates depicting the art of 
Assyria from 3000 to 600 B. c. The splendid introduction is exactly 
suited to give a brief but comprehensive understandig of the 


subject. 
SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. In this Berlin publication Dr. Otto 
Schréder is making some solid contributions to the history of the 
Ancient Orient. On such topics as Amurrf, Arzawa, Ablamé, 
Akkad, AlaSia, Anzan, A&Sdir, Borsippa, Elam, &c., he is writing 
with conciseness and sound scholarship. It is only here and there 
that one notices an omission of any importance, for example, 
where Clay’s latest books on Amurrf are not mentioned, or where 
the old date 606 is given for the fall of Nineveh. The bulk of 
the material is thoroughly up-to-date and most reliable. 


SamueL A. B. Mercer 


Zum Briefwechsel zwischen Suppiluliuma und der Witwe des 
Biphururijas. Von A. Gétze, OLZ, 1924, Nr. 10. Hethitisch uwas 
»Sohn*, Von A, Gotze, ZA, N. F. II (XXXVI). 

These two articles illustrate the excellent work which is being 
done by Dr. Gétze and the wide field of Oriental research to 
which he is contributing. 

SamuEL A. B. MERCER 
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Das hethitische Fragment des Sunasiura-Vertrags. Von A. Gétze. 
Reprint from the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, N. F., Bd. If (XXXVI). 


This interesting legal document is here presented in trans- 
literation and translation with excellent notes. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Der Bronzefund von Galjub (Modelle eines hellenistischen Gold- 
schmiedes). Von Albert Ippel. Berlin: Karl Curtius, 1922, pp. 96, 
pls. ro and 17 illustrations. (Pelizaeus-Museum zu Hildesheim, 
Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichung 2). 


This interesting book, which is the second volume in the series 
of publications of the Pelizaeus-Museum at Hildesheim, gives a 
thorough and comprehensive study of a very remarkable find of 
bronzes at Galjib, 16 kilometres north of Cairo. The collection, 
which contains 136 pieces, is said to have been found in a bronze 
vessel in the ruins of an old house, and has had the great good 
fortune to go, practically as a whole, to the museum at Hildesheim. 
Only one piece from the hoard found its way into other hands. 

The author considers that 106 of these bronzes were the models 
of a Hellenistic goldsmith, and that the remaining thirty pieces 
were tools or parts of tools that were used in his workshop. At 
the beginning of this study there has aptly been placed a quo- 
tation from Ovid, Metamorphoses, VI, 17, 


Nec factas solum vestes spectare iuvabat, 
Tum, quoque, cum fierent: tantus decor adfuit arti. 


For notwithstanding their intrinsic merit and charm, the chief 
interest in these bronzes lies in the fact that, in some cases at 
least, they enable one to follow the course of a motive from its 
conception in the brain of the artist, through a series of more or 
less finished studies, to the completed model. The modelling and 
engraving tools not only give an intimate personal touch but also 
show that every stage of work from the mould in wax to the 
retouching of the finished cast was carried on in this particular 
smith’s atelier. 

The author has divided his study of this collection into three 
main sections. The first considers technical features of the models, 
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many of which are in an unfinished state, and show the mosaic- 
like structure of the wax originals from which they were cast. 
The second section classifies the bronzes as statuettes, medallions, 
relief plaques, and tools, and describes the individual pieces in 
detail. The subjects represented include both Egyptian and Greek 
gods and heroes and animal studies. The third division is devoted 
to problems pertaining to the artistic history of the bronzes. Their 
date is placed at the beginning of the second century B. C., 
although the author says that the artistic quality and freshness of 
the work might lead one at a first glance to assign an earlier date. 
The collection includes among other models for ladies’ jewels a 
number of figures for decking the heads of pins. The author calls 
attention to the fact that few other ornaments have remained so 
unchanged throughout the ages. The oldest pins of this kind come 
from Egypt in pre-dynastic times. The concluding paragraphs of 
this volume discuss Alexandrian art, painting, sculpture, and 
relief, particularly in relation to the pieces in this find. 

One feels compelled to call the author’s attention to the fact 
that the bronzes described in Miss Richter’s Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman Bronzes are in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, not 
in Boston, as he seems to think (p. 84, line 29, and note 12). It 
may be suggested, also, that the arrangement of the illustrations 
in the plates would be less confusing if the numbers were con- 
secutive. However, there was, no doubt, a special reason for this 
numbering. 

The book is a valuable study for all who are interested not 
only in a finished artistic product, but also in the steps which 
lead to its completion. The “Bronzefund von Galjiib” throws 
new light on the technical processes in metalwork, a subject on 
which more information has long been needed. 


CorneLia G. Harcum 


La révolution religieuse a la fin de la XVIII* dynastie égyptienne. 
Par Edouard Naville. Strasbourg: Imprimerie Alsacienne, 1924, 
pp. 297—3r13. 

Professor Naville has brought his vast knowledge of things 
Egyptian to bear upon the problem of the religious revolution 
at the end of the 18th Dynasty. It is a pleasure to read this 
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clearly put article in which the learned author shows that the 
reign of Ikhnaton was merely the occasion of a revolution which 
was long in preparation. There are indications also in what he 
has to say that Ikhnaton was not the great religious reformer 
that some have thought him to have been. This point has been 
made by other students of Egyptian Religion, and it appears that 
the more we know of the reform of Ikhnaton, the less becomes 
our estimate of the importance of the part played by the King 
in the reformation. This important investigation will be carried 
still further according as new material comes to light. 


SamuseL A. B. MERCER 


The Egyptian Expedition 19231924. The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. Part II of the Bulletin, 1924. 

Part 2 of the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
1924 is devoted to a description of the Museum’s Egyptian ex- 
hibition for 1923—1924. The introduction is written by the Director, 
Albert M. Lythgoe. The first section describes the excavations at 
Thebes with 38 excellent illustrations, written by Dr. Winlock. 
It is most carefully done with a great deal of detail and technical 
information. 

The Museum’s work at Lisht is described by Mr. Lansing, 
and 15 excellent illustrations show some of the finds which have 
been made. 

The graphic work of the Expedition is described by Mr. de 
Garis Davies. There are 8 illustrations here that are very import- 
ant in a study of the life, customs and religion of Ancient Egypt. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Gold and Silver Jewelry and Related Objects. By Caroline R. 
Williams. New York: The New York Historical Society, 1924, 
pp. 281, pls. 38. 10.00. é 

This is a catalogue of Nos. 1—160 of the Egyptian Antiquities 
in the possession of the New York Historical Society, published 
by their honorary curator, Mrs. Williams. This magnificent work 
is only the first part of the proposed catalogue. In it we have a 
presentation of the jewels of the Abbott collection and a con- 
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tribution to the history of metallurgical science. For the artist 
and student of Egyptian jewelry this work and its continuation 
will be indispensable. There are 243 pages of descriptive material, 
packed with full references, learned notes and discussions, and 
catalogues of inestimable value. The general index covers almost 
40 double-columned pages, and the thirty-eight plates are the best 
that modern science can produce. Dr. Williams has placed all 
students of ancient Art under a deep debt of gratitude and the 
authorities of the New York Historical Society deserve unstinted 


thanks. 
SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Ancient Egypt. Sources of Information in the New York Public 
Library. Compiled by Ida A. Pratt. New York: The Public Library, 
1925, Pp. 486. 

This is a list of about ten thousand items, books, pamphlets 
and reprints dealing with Ancient Egypt which were in the New 
York Public Library on May 1, 1924. What a workshop for the 
Egyptologist! And the reviewer knows from experience the read- 
iness and courtesy with which the attendants reduce to a mini- 
mum the task of finding books. To the student this book will 
be of inestimable value, for it is arranged not only topically, but 
also according to author. One can see in a minute what the 
library contains for him in his special line in Egyptian research. 
One may well envy the Egyptologist who is lucky enough to live 
in or near New York City. 

SamvEL A. B. MERCER 


Fontes historiae religionis Aegyptiacae. IV. Collegit Theodorus 
Hopfner. Bonn: Marcus und Weber’s Verlag, 1924, pp. 477—708. 
8 1.70. 

At last part four of the Fontes has arrived, and the excellent 
work of the first three parts is continued. This collection by 
Dr. Hopfner will be indispensable to all students of Egyptian 
Religion. The texts are carefully selected and chronologically 
arranged so that the source work for the student is very much 
simplified. 

SamuEL A. B. MERCER 
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Psalt. Versio Memphitica. It is a pleasure to announce the 
approaching publication by Professor Eugéne Dévaud of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, of a new edition of de Lagarde’s famous work, first 
published at G6ttingen in 1875. The first part of this new publi- 
cation, containing Pss. 1—17, is before us and promises well for 
the completed work. A review of the whole will appear as soon 
as it is available. 

SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society. 
No. XI. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1924, 7/6 net. 

The r1th number of the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian 
and Oriental Society has several interesting articles, but none 
more interesting than that by the Rev. John Lewis on “Mother 
Worship in Egypt,’ for it opens up an interesting avenue of 
research in Egyptian religious customs, although it must be said 
that Mr. Lewis has not succeeded in proving his point, for it is 
very questionable whether the Egyptians ever recognized a Great 
Mother in the sense in which that idea was prevalent among the 


Greeks. 
SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York. Vol. XX, 
Nos. 1—3, 1925. 

Almost every number of this excellent Bulletin contains some- 
thing for the student of the Ancient Orient. No. 2 has an illustrated 
article by Maurice S. Dimand on “Early Christian Weavings from 
Egypt” and Egyptian notes by Dr. Bull. No. 3 contains a valuable 
illustrated article on “The Museum Collection of Oriental Seal- 
Stones” by H. H. von der Osten. 
SamugeL A. B. MERCER 


Gétter Agyptens. Von Alexander Scharff. Berlin: Verlag Julius 
Bard, 1923, pp. 34, pls. 32. Mk. 1.50. 

With an excellent introduction on this important subject, Scharff 
has made a useful contribution to students of Egyptian religion 
and art. The description is accurate and the pictures are excellently 


reproduced. 
SamueL A. B. MERCER 
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The Prophets and Their Times. By J. M. Powis Smith. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1925, Pp. 277. B 2.25. 

Many books have been written on the Prophets and their times. 
Some cease to be read in a very short time, others become standard. 
Professor Smith’s book will find its place in the latter class. It 
contains not only a scholarly interpretation of the prophets in 
the light of their own history and that of contemporary history 
but also a reading of them in the light of modern psychological 
research. It is a book upon which the student may depend for 
sound interpretation, sane judgment, and reliable information. We 
do not know of a better book on the subject for college and 
seminary students, for Church School work, or for general readers, 
and it deserves a very wide circulation. 

With an early second edition in view it may be suggested at 
the outset that the author make some necessary corrections in the 
matter of his Shalmanesers. Thus, for example, the Shalmaneser 
on page 43 should be marked as Shalmaneser III, 860—825. He 
on page 52, to avoid confusion, should be printed Shalmaneser IV, 
782—772; and Shalmaneser IV on page 78 should be corrected 
to Shalmaneser V, 727—722. A few other dates should be rectified, 
thus, Adad-nirari III should be 812—782 (p. 44) and Nebuchad- 
nezzar should be 605—562 (p. 177). A correction should be made 
in the index, page 269, read 52 for 51 after Shalmaneser III. 
Note also that in the text the spelling is Shalmaneser, while in 
the index it is Shalmanezer. On page 29 “Solomon,” of course, 
should be read for “Jeroboam” in the quotation from I Kgs 
11:29—32. Should not some reference have been made to the 
important literature upon the question of the problem of the 
identification of Ethiopia and Meluchha (p. 84)? 

Such slips as these, however, do not impair the unquestioned 
worth of this book. In the first three chapters we have an ex- 
cellent summary of prophetic activity in the Old Testament 
previous to the eighth century, where, among other things, it is 
satisfying to note that Professor Smith gives due credit to Ahab’s 
real worth and ability. As on former occasions, the author of this 
book rightly estimates the attitude of Amos and Hosea towards 
worship and morality—“Amos would not have had them stop 
the ceremonial; but he did insist that ceremonial without moral 
character and social justice was but an offense to Yahweh” (p. 50). 
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His views on the “hope” of Amos are also well stated, although 
he admits that g:80—15 are late. The section on Hosea is written 
with his characteristic clearness and his well-known interpretation 
of the Gomer problem is upheld. 

In discussing Isaiah he emphasizes over and over again the fact 
that Isaiah’s objection to alliance with Assyria was not only that 
it reflected upon Isaiah’s faith in Yahweh, but also because it 
involved recognition of Assyrian gods. He likewise holds that 
Micah’s prophecy against Samaria (1:5—6) does not necessarily 
place him before 721, for Samaria was not really destroyed then. 
His treatment of Jeremiah is quite original and is one of the 
best parts of the book, where, among other things, he accounts 
for Jeremiah’s period of silence in a very reasonable way. On the 
“Servant” he has much of interest to say, where he seems to 
identify the “Servant” with Israel as a whole. The whole book 
is intensely stimulating and is a worthy successor to his other 


book Zhe Prophet and His Problems. 
SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


The Authentic Literature of Israel. Edited with an Introduction 
by Elizabeth Czarnomska. New York: Macmillan, 1924, pp. XXXV 
—422. B 4.00. 

In discussing the literary structure of the Bible one is often 
asked whether the biblical material has ever been printed in its 
proper chronological order. The answer has generally had to be, 
No. But in the volume before us the author has attempted to do 
this for the period from the time of the Exodus to the time of 
the exile. She apparently intends to follow this up with future 
volumes to cover the balance of Old Testament literature. Her 
purpose has been to put into the hands of readers of the Old 
Testament the ancient Hebrew scripture in the form, as near as 
possible, to which they first appealed to the Nation. 

She divides the Old Testament into a series of consistent 
documents, each bearing the characteristic marks of its age, mak- 
ing it easy to trace the development of those ideas on which 
Christianity is largely based. The documents thus arranged con- 
stitute a real autobiography of Israel. : 

After an introduction on the literature of Israel she gives as 
extant works on Hebrew literature to the opening of the Golden 
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Age, namely, 850 8. c. the following: The Decalogue, A First 
Collection of Proverbs, A Second Collection of Proverbs, and a 
History of the Children of Israel by J. The second part of the 
book consists of the Golden Age of Hebrew Literature. The first 
period of this age covers the 8th century B. c. and consists of 
the following sources, Notable deeds of Israel’s Heroes. Poems 
of Amos of Tekoa in Judah; Poems of Hosea, Poems of Isaiah, 
Poems of Micah,» The JE History of Israel with the later addition 
by P. The second period of the Golden Age extends over 
Zephaniah’s warning of the world-wide doom to the Prophecy of 
Israel’s world-wide Mission, and consists of: The Poem of 
Zephaniah, The Book of the Law, by D, The Book of Jeremiah, 
The Praise of Wisdom, The Poems of Nahum and the Fall of 
Nineveh, The Poem of Habakkuk, and the two Poems of the 
Servant. 

At the end of the Book is a series of appendices, the first being 
on Early Beliefs concerning the Hebrew Scriptures; the second 
being on Steps toward the fuller understanding of the Old 
Testament; the third being on Discoveries in the Near East dur- 
ing the last century, and the last being on Works of Leading 
Authorities in the development of Biblical Criticism. 

On the whole the work has been well done and can be with some 
reserve recommended to students of the Old Testament; in fact 
in some senses it will be indispensable to students who wish to 


investigate chronologically problems in the Old Testament, al- — 


though of course about the chronological arrangement of some of 
the material there are still many unsettled questions. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that some minor errors have been allowed to 
stand by the proof readers, for example, on page 51, note 1, the 
initial in Petrie’s name, should be F, and not T, nor does Sir 
William write his name with a hyphen. The same correction 
should be made on page 422 where another more serious error 
occurs, namely, the attribution to Robert Harper of Breasted’s 
book on the “Battle of Kadesh.’”’ Such slips as these are of course 
minor in comparison with the general excellency of the volume 
and we look forward to the succeeding volume or volumes with 
much pleasure. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


— 
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The Genius of Israel. By Carleton Noyes, Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, pp. 452. § 5.00. 

The author aims to recreate, on the basis of Hebrew literature 
prior to the Exile, the people and civilization from which our 
Old Testament came. He portrays the Israelites as they were in 
the actual circumstances of their everyday experience, and in their 
relations with contemporary nations. He has done this with such 
warmth and keenness of insight that Israel has really been made 
to live again. His conclusions are based upon the solid rock of 
assured critical results, but they are so well expressed as to make 
one forget the dry technique of the critic and to rejoice in the 
rich and soulful contribution which Israel made to human thought. 

The chapter headings give us a taste of the contents of the book. 
Here are some of them: ‘“ Before Dawn”, ‘ The Promised Land”, 
“Daybreak,” ‘“ Building the Nation,” “High Noon,” “ The King’s 
Peace,” “Scripture in the Weaving,” “The Flower of Israel’s 
Genius.” 

The book is not only beautifully written—and also attractively 
printed—but is done with such accuracy that there is little place 
in a review of it for anything but praise. But no human work is 
perfect and it is, therefore, not surprising that certain slips appear, 
such, for example, as, 608 instead of the newly demonstrated date 
612 for the fall of Nineveh (p. 368), and the curious grammatical 
combination, ‘‘ Get thee into Judah, and there prophesy for your 
living” (p. 340). Nor is the translation (p. 346), 


‘‘ Shall horses run upon the rock? 
Will one plough there with oxen?” 


in accordance with the best modern scholarship. But these are 
insignificant matters in comparison with the solid worth of this 


fine book. 
SamugeLt A. B. MERCER 


Uittocht en Intocht. Door A. H. Edelkoort. Utrecht: A. Oosthoek, 
1924, Pp. 220. 

This is a history of the children of Israel from the Exodus to 
the Entrance into Canaan. An introduction deals largely with the 
inhabitants of pre-Israelitish Canaan, and the first chapter discusses 
the entrance into Egypt and the Exodus. In discussing the problems 


of Pithom and Rameses one misses a reference to the learned 
discussions recently carried on by Gardiner and Naville as well 
as those by Peet, but he states with clearness his reasons for 
rejecting Merneptah as the pharaoh of the Exodus, preferring 
Amenophis II. The second chapter deals with the Wilderness period, 
where an interesting discussion of the location of Sinai is to be found. 

In chapter three the Tell el-Amarna period is studied, and the 
last chapter describes the settlement in Canaan. While there is 
nothing new or radical in Oosthoek’s book it is nevertheless well 
worth while for the ground covered is discussed and described 
with much sanity and a clear understanding of the issues involved. 
At the end the chief results of the study is summarized. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Early Hebrew History and other studies. By Harold M. Wiener. 
London: Scott, 1924, pp. 126. 


In this volume Mr. Wiener gives us a reprint of two articles 
already published in the Bibliotheca Sacra as well as a third 
study hitherto unpublished. In the first article the author studies 
‘Some factors in Early Hebrew History.” It is a very good study 
of centrifugal forces at work in Israel. The causes are the idealism 
of the race, also recurring jealousies and differences of temperament. 
Here and there some statements are rather doubtful such as the 
‘“‘seminomadism”’ of the patriarchs (p. 3). Surely this is not proved | 
by the text of Genesis. In some cases Mr. Wiener deals with 
objections in a way which recalls too much his avocation as a 
lawyer. Elsewhere he keeps a discreet silence where some of his 
orthodox friends would probably be quite shocked. For we doubt. 
not that he rejects Hebrew tribal statistics and should have said — 
so on p. 7 in order to make his case more clear. We do not know 
what is the basis of a statement like this “‘ The Baal of Israel was 
likened to the baals of the surrounding peoples by the introduc- 
tion of the bull of Hadad, the baal par excellence.” There is in 
that sentence much that it would be difficult to prove. 

Mr. Wiener’s work shows a good analytical mind. He is of course 
quite opposed to the modern critical view. This is to be regretted 
but not because modern criticism is always right, but because in 
the present state of science, no one can be a freelance and play 
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a lone hand. Here and there, Mr. Wiener gives up the conservative 
view, but his method differs so much from that of most biblical 
scholars, that it is somewhat difficult for most of us to assimilate 
his point of view and to integrate his results into ours. 


Joun A. Maynarp 


Babylon, Assyria, and Israel. By W.H. Boulton. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co., pp. 181. 

Another book on the history of the above-named countries as 
recorded in the Bible and the Cuneiform Inscriptions, emphasis 
being placed in this volume on the contact between Israel and 
the peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. The point of view of 
the author may be seen from a quotation out of the tenth chapter 
where he speaks of the Babylonian and Biblical accounts of the 
flood: “It is only necessary to compare the two accounts to see 
which is the true and which the mythical.” The subject is treated 
in a popular, simple, and amateurish way, with a good many in- 
accuracies; thus Nimrod is spelled also Nimroud and Nimrud, and 
Nabonidus is referred to as a contemporary of Daniel. For a work 
on history, dates are extremely scanty, and very antiquated literature 
is quoted, such as Ragozin’s Story of the Nations. 


SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


Hilltops in Galilee. By Harold Speakman. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1923, pp. 259. @ 3.00. 

This is a charming book written in a charming way. The little 
touches of poetic genius, of religious feeling, of mystic insight, 
together with a fine sense of human values and keen interest in 
personal affairs all blend into a fascinating picture of those sacred 
regions, rich in human experience, Galilee and Judaea. To read 


this book is refreshing and stimulating. 
SamueL A. B. MERCER 


Jean Astruc et la critique biblique au XVILI° siécle. By A. Lods and 
P. Alphandéry. Strassbourg and Paris: Librairie Istra, 1924, pp- 85- 
This volume is reprinted from the Revue d’histoire et de philo- 
sophie religieuses. The first part is a biographical chapter by 
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Alphandéry. The second chapter by Lods treats of Astruc and 
contemporary biblical criticism. It shows that after the attempts 
made by Hobbes, La Peyrere, R. Simon, Le Clerc, the debate on 
the authorship of the Pentateuch had come to a dead center. 
The solution was to come from a study of Sources used by the 
author of Genesis. The next chapter also by Lods takes up this 
subject as it was treated before Astruc, especially by Vitringa and 
his theory taken up again lately by Naville (and to some extent 
by Peters), Other criteria had been given by Spinoza and Witter. 
In 1753, Astruc published his Conjectures dividing the sources 
according to the use of divine names and other criteria. His analysis 
of the Flood story was remarkably exact. The work of Astruc 
was not very well received until Eichhorn gave it a certain degree 
of popularity. We are grateful to the Société Ernest Renan for 
giving to us this important study in book form. Its value for the 
history of biblical criticism can scarcely be exaggerated “lest we 
forget.” 


Joun A. MaynarD 


Le milieu biblique avant Jésus-Christ. lI. La Littérature. By 
C. F. Jean. Paris: Geuthner, 1923, pp. 647. Fr. 50. 


We have already expressed our high opinion of the first vohaie 
(JSOR 8, 77—78). This second volume, if anything, is better. 
The ierardre is divided in three periods, pre-mosaic, pre-exilic, ~ 
and finally pre-christian. In the first two sections, Babylonian and 
Egyptian texts with critical notes and introductions. In the third 
part, we have also Moabite, Aramean, Phoenician, Greek, and 
Jewish extra biblical material. There are three appendices (on the 
career of Uni, on the names of the months in Egypt. and in 
Babylonia, and on the Gezer calendar). The author added to this 
volume, as to the first, a thorough index, which contained valuable 
additional data, then lists of foreign words, and of Bible quotations. 
We feel no hesitation in saying that Jean’s work is the best of 
its kind. The author is well informed and his judgment is good. 
He does not mistake theories for facts. To the list of errata add 
p. 399 last line read 3600 instead of 36.000. 


Joun A. Maynarp 
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Archaeology and the Bible. By George A. Barton, fourth Edition, 
revised. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union, 1925, 
pp. 576, pls. 122. $ 3.50. 

This fourth edition of Barton’s Handbook includes all the new 
material that came to light in the last five years. It is now a 
rather bulky book having a hundred pages more and many new 
plates. The most important additions tell us of the Hittite and 
the Old Assyrian codes, of a Babylonian Text parallel to Lamen- 
tations, and of several recent additions to our knowledge of Early 
Christian Archaeology. There are several pages on the Chalice of 
Antioch, with two plates. In an appendix Dr. Barton summarizes 
with great clearness his reasons for rejecting the Amorite theory. 
The work is a perfect mine of information and will certainly have 
an extensive circulation. There is no better book on the subject. 


Joun A. Maynarp 


Tales of King Solomon. By St. John D. Seymour. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1924, pp. rg1, pls. 5. 
B 2.50. 

This book, so the compiler tells us, is intended for the general 
reader. It contains the majority of representative Solomon legends, 
retranslated or adapted from standard French or German trans- 
lations. The legends, which show considerable variety, come from 
all parts of the earth, so that in addition to the more familiar 
Bible narrative and oriental legends on the same themes, there 
are traditions from spots as far apart as Ireland and the Malay 
Peninsula. 

There is therefore little unity in the work, except that conferred 
on it by the illustrious subject of the stories, and owing to the 
fragmentary nature of many of them, some of the chapters appear 
confused. In fact from a purely literary point of view one is in- 
clined to regret that, instead of arranging his stories in categories 
according to subject-matter, Mr. Seymour did not weave theminto 
a continuous narrative of Solomon’s life, for which he had ample 
material. This would not have entailed any great disadvantage 
from a scientific standpoint, as the book is frankly non-learned 
and would have obviated the patchwork nature of certain divisions, 
and a few awkward transitions. 
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Apart from this purely aesthetic objection, Mr. Seymour’s work 
is beyond reproach. The legends are interesting and well-chosen. 
Mr. Seymour has throughout written in a simple style, in English 
just sufficiently archaic to be gracefully reminiscent of the Bible, 
without degenerating into pastiche. 

There is a full list of sources at the end of each chapter, so 
that it will be easy for the layman to pursue his studies further 
if he so desires or for the scholar to verify the facts, 

One of the most valuable services of such a work is obviously 
that one finds the legends of different ages and countries closely 
juxtaposed and can thus observe and discriminate between racial 
and psychological differences. In all the Jewish legends there is 
clearly visible a strain of cruelty, as in the story of the Man with 
Two Heads; the oriental attitude towards women, who are consis- 
tently regarded as chattels or at best superior slaves to be whipped 
into passive and unquestioning submission. A striking and lesser- 
known group is the Anglo-Saxon one of the Marculfus legends, 
where the mediaeval note becomes apparent. In these Marculfus, 
the incarnation of low but astute cunning, a combination of 
Mephistopheles and Caliban pits himself against Solomon’s wisdom. 
There is a note of macabre horror running through this group 
especially in the story of the death of Solomon’s mother. 

Much unfamiliar material of interest to the general reader is to 
be found in the sections on the building of the Temple and the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba. Here one sees Solomon in the un- 
accustomed guise of a mighty magician, commanding armies of 
Jinns and Satans, who assist in building the Temple or outwitting 
the ingenuity of Balkis. 

The work should do yeoman service as a “livre de vulgarisation” 
by bringing the fascination of oriental studies home to the layman 
and fostering an interest in such studies. 

Lastly but not least mention should be made of the very delightful 
illustrations. These are cubist in tendency, and distinctly influenced 
in colour and conception by the Egyptian hieroglyphics and Assyrian 
and Babylonian bas-reliefs. On the whole they are entirely in 
harmony with the atmosphere of the legends and are not without 
touches of subtle humour. 


L. A. Bisson 
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Das Judentum. Von Max Haller. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1925, pp. 363. Mk. 8. 

This is a second improved and enlarged edition of Haller’s well- 
known book, published for the first time in rg14. Nor. is it merely 
a reprint. Many additions have been made—two sections to the 
Book of Daniel; the Elephantine Papyri have been fully examined 
and discussed; Zechariah g—14 has been greatly enlarged and 
improved; each book has been given an introduction; and almost 
every paragraph has been expanded or improved. 

Worthy of note is the résumé of ancient history during the 
Persian and Greek periods which contains much food for thought. 
The description of early Judaism is particularly fine. It is hoped 
that this second edition will be still more widely circulated than 
the first. The history, prophecy and laws of post-exilic Judaism 
can be found treated nowhere better than in this book. 


SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


The problem of the existence of God in Maimonides, Alanus and 
Averrhoes. A Study in the Religious philosophy of the Twelfth 
Century. By S. Nirenstein. Philadelphia: Dropsie College, 1924, 
pp. 60. § 1.00. : 

This is a Ph. D. thesis presented to Dropsie College. The author 
takes up three representative scholastic theologians of the twelfth 
century representing respectively Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
He compares their proofs of the existence of god. The comparison 
was not an easy one to make because Alain is an eclectic philo- 
sopher and far less of an Aristotelian than the other two. Perhaps 
it would have been better for the purpose of comparison to take 
a thirteenth century author on the Christian side, either St. Thomas 
Acquinas or Alexander of Hales. Of the three writers here studied 
Maimonides gives the more intellectual proofs and Averrhoes the 
most popular. Alain would “attempt a combination of the philo- 
sopher’s view with the opinion of the masses.’’ In an excursus, 
the author gives an abstract of Averrhoes on “ Philosophy and 
Theology.” Dr. Nirenstein makes some statements which are a little 
too sweeping. For instance in his Introduction he says that the 
three religions here compared went through a non-philosophical 
stage when the written Scriptures were the only rules. This period 


21 
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would have lasted three hundred years in the case of Christianity 
(p. 4). This statement ignores the whole Alexandrian school. On 
p. 11 line 6 read Waldensians. We hope that Nirenstein’s work 
will continue in a field where he has made an interesting beginning. 


Joun A. Maynarp 


Die Nachwirkung der Schatzhéhle. Von A. Gétze. Reprint from 
the Zeitschrift fiir Semitistik und verwandte Gebiete, Bd. Il. 


Dr. Gétze is here carrying on the work of his teacher Bezold 
in making a thorough study of the Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic 


forms of the Schatzhodhle. 
SamuEL A. B. MERCER 


The Relations between Arabs and Israelites prior to the Rise 
of Islam. By D. S. Margoliouth. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1924, pp. 89. § 2.00. 

This volume gives us the Schweich Lectures for 1921. The first 
lecture covers the pre-biblical period. It is very valuable. Professor 
Margoliouth shows, mostly on the evidence of proper names, that 
the Canaanite language and the Hebrew religion are of South 
Arabian origin. We all know Professor Margoliouth’s remarkable 
personal erudition but even in this chapter we regret his apparent 
lack of interest in the work of other scholars. He seems to be 
unaware of the work of Ranke on cuneiform proper names and 
of Barton on Semitic origins, nor does he seem to know anything 
of the Amurru controversy. The whole discussion on the form of 
the name Isma’il (p. 12) would have gained from a study of 
Ranke’s data. The etymology of Miriam from a root RM to love 
(p. 15) is very doubtful, an Egyptian stem being far more probable. 
The author has a most interesting discussion on the name of 
Yaho which had at first no connection with the verb “to be.” 
Yaho is an Arabian deity, although we must acknowledge that 
the word “Levite” is not necessarily Arabic. Dr. Margoliouth 
thinks that the word prophet is certainly to be interpreted from 
the Arabic. That may be, but the proof is yet to be found. At the 
end of this first chapter (p. 27), the author expresses his hope 
that we may hope for the discovery of a series of inscriptions 
exhibiting the transformation of the Old Arabian language into 
Hebrew. Does this statement mean that Professor Margoliouth hopes 
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that we may find Arabic inscriptions much older than the Amarna 
Letters and the newly discovered Byblos sarcophagus? 

The second chapter deals with the biblical period including a 
good discussion of the book of Job, whose atmosphere is, he says, 
different from that which Arabian inscriptions reveal. In this dis- 
cussion, we find some interesting statements. Literatures, says the 
author, begin usually with translations. Hence probably the book 
of Job was written in Arabic and “rendered into Hebrew at a 
time when the literature of the Israelites was in need of models” 
(p. 41). On the following page he tells us that Job really intended 
to fulfil his wish to have his book written in the rock. ‘* Some 
of the stones employed for the purpose may yet be discovered in 

the vast peninsula which is so imperfectly explored” (p. 42). 
- Does this mean that Job is according to Margoliouth the oldest 
Book of the Bible? On p. 44 and p. 50 the whole Book of Proverbs 
is apparently ascribed to Solomon. 

We frankly do not understand how one could derive the name 
of Marcion from Ares the Greek God of War (p. 19). On p. 23 
line 6 the term West Africa is misleading. Why not say North Africa 
as all geographers do to-day? The style is sometimes much involved, 
more especially the last sentence of the second paragraph of page 51. 
On the following page we find another awkward sentence quoting 
an Ethiopic chronicle which says that the straits of Bab el Mandeb 
was once spanned by a chain fifteen miles long. What is the use 
of making here such a useless reference? Is this a book about 
Oriental fondness for tall stories? On the same page we are told 
that in the Book of Job the nome Saba suggests captivity. We fail 
to see what the argument is about, more especially if the book 
is as old as Margoliouth would make it. Besides this is an incorrect 
etymology. The third chapter on the Early Christian Centuries is 
also disappointing in places. Professor Margoliouth does not believe 
that Judaism ever had much importance in Arabia and would 
prefer to see in Arabic Judaism a form of religion called Rahmanism. 
It is quite evident that the question of the Relations between Arabs 
and Israelites before the spread of Islam will be better understood 
now with the help of Professor Margoliouth’s work. We regret to 
say that it is not solved, and that the solution offered does not 


integrate all the known data. 
Joun A. Maynarp 
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Regards sur la France d’Afrique. By General Mangin. Paris: 
Plon, 1924, pp. 313. Fr. 7.50. 

Le nouveau monde francais. By J. Germain and S. Faye. Paris: 
Plon, 1924, ‘pp. 259. Fr. 7.50. 

General Mangin, well known for his advocacy of the use of 
African troops in the French army, gives us a series of lectures 
on the development of the great French colonies in Africa. The 
book is most interesting and has reached an eleventh edition. 
The author gives of each colony an historical outline which is 
never dry, and then shows what has been done in the last few 
years. France is doing a remarkable work in North and West Africa. 
There the greatest question is that of religion. The general is, 
like many other French leaders of opinion, afraid of the growth 
of Islam. He tells us of a rather amusing attempt to foster mission 
work is West Africa by a former governor whose presentation of 
Christianity is most interesting but scarcely orthodox. Indeed, in 
the field of religion, the author is not always well informed. His 
work is however of the greatest value as a sound valuation of 
recent French achievements in Africa and especially of possible 
military resources. 

J. Germain and S. Faye limit themselves to French North Africa. 
They show the remarkable agricultural development of Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunisia. The authors have the great gift of making 
statistics interesting. One wonders why they do not mention also ~ 
the great work done by French educators, especially at the University 
of Algiers and at Rabat, and their achievements in the field of 
Arabic and Berber studies, 

Jonn A. Maynarp 


The words of Lalla the Prophetess. By Sir Richard Carnac Temple. 
Cambridge University Press, 1924, pp. 307. 

Lalla, the Kashmir Yogini who lived in the fourteenth century, 
is a predecessor of the great Reformers of Hinduism Ramananda, 
Kabir and others. To this day, her poems are familiar to every 
Kashmiri. Lalla’s sayings are preserved by professional reciters 
who conscientiously reproduce even obsolete words. They are written 
in metre which depends only on the stress accent. Sir Richard 
Temple gives in the first part of his work a study of the Sources 
of Lalla religion, which is a most penetrating study of Hinduism, 
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one of the best we ever read. The second part is a study of 
Lalla’s Religion in theory and practice. It is a thorough study of 
the Trika philosophical system of Shaivism. The third part, which 
will appeal to the general reader is a poetical rendering of Lalla’s 
quatrains with extensive notes. There follows a very complete 
glossary and an excellent index. Sir Richard Temple’s work is one 
of the best ever written on Indian religion. We hope that he will 
give in a smaller edition his translation of the quatrains with a 
few notes, thus reaching a general public which may not care to 


investigate too deeply in Trika philosophy. 
Joun A. Maynarp 


Human Types. Translated by Bimala Charan Law. No. 12 in 
Pali Text Society Translation Series. Oxford University Press, 
pp. 106--++ x. 10s. 

The Puggala Pannatti, here competently rendered by Mr. B. C. Law, 
is the fourth and probably earliest work in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
It is a small scholastic text book, like the work translated some 
years ago by Mrs. Rhys Davids under the title of Buddhist 
Psychology. As such it is, of course, later than the Nikayas. Its 
theme is the “designation of human types” under one or other 
of ten headings, according as one or more characterizations can 
be applied to a given type, or one or more variety of individuals 
can be subsumed under a given division. The principle of division 
is thus numerical, not logical in our sense. Whatever fits under a 
given number, whether kinds of individuals or characteristics good 
or bad united in one individual, receives its numerical pigeon-hole. 
Certain types of people the compiler undertakes to describe more 
or less discussively, from the standpoint of Buddhist appraisal. | 
The chief value of the Puggala Pannatti is the light which it 


sheds on certain obscure Buddhist terms. 
DupLey TyNnc 


The Early History of Bengal. By F. J. Monahan. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch, 1925, pp. 260. B 5.00. 

This history of Bengal under the Maurya dynasty was planned 
by the author, before his death, as the first part of a history of 
Bengal. The archaeological evidence for the period is scanty, indeed 
it is largely found in Bihar and not in Bengal. In the first two 
chapters Mr. Monahan takes up the geographical data in Greco- 
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Roman authors, the second chapter deals with Chandragupta. 
There follow nine chapters on the Arthashastra, four on Greek 
evidence bearing on Maurya culture, then three chapters on Ashoka’s 
inscriptions and a final chapter on Maurya art. The author thinks 
that India was even then relatively poor, although its artists already 
manifested their characteristic ability to build like titans and finish 
like jewellers. The author does not believe, as some apologists of 
Indian culture have said recently, that India was democratic or 
even aristocratic, as these terms are understood among us. In spite 
of the small amount of available historical material, Mr. Monahan 
has done a very good piece of work, clear, well written and 
sufficiently critical without undue scepticism. 
Joun A. MayNaRpD 


The Folklore of Bombay. By R. E. Enthoven. Oxford University 
Press, 1924;°pp> 353: 

This book is a study of the popular religion of Hindus living 
in the Bombay Presidency largely on the basis of an excellent 
questionnaire prepared by W. Crooke and sent to native school- 
masters. This questionnaire is given on pp. 344—349. The author, 
who has had a long experience of Hindu life, classifies data on 
worship of natural objects, tree and snake worship, worship of 
ancestors and holy men, spirit possession and exorcism, totemism 
and animal worship, the evil eye, witchcraft and magic, dreams 
and omens, disease deities, women’s rites, field rites and mis- 
cellaneous beliefs and practices. Mr. Enthoven writes well and in 
an interesting manner, and quite evidently with a great sense of 
accuracy. His work will remain for many years of basic value to 


students of Hinduism who are not satisfied with the study of 


literary sources, but want to know Hinduism as it really is. There 
is at the end of the book an index. 
Joun A. Maynarp 


The History of the Nayaks of Madura. By R. Sathyanatha Aiyar. 
Oxford University Press, 1924, pp. xm + 403, 

A somewhat dry but useful account of an important period in 
the history of southern India, when from about 1400 to 1736 the 
Tamil rulers of Madura withstood successfully the encroachments 
of Mohammedan power. Mr. Aiyar has made good use of sources 
old and new, of epigraphical material, Jesuit reports, and the 
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somewhat romantic, rlative chronicles. Professor Aiyangar’s Intro- 
duction covers 28 pages, and 122 pages are appendices devoted 


to translated documents native and Jesuit. 
DupLEY Tync 


A vision of Morocco the Far West of Islam. By V. C. Scott 
O’Connor. London: Thornton Butterworth, 1923, pp. 382, 25s. net. 


One of the best books ever written on North Africa. The author 
knows how to observe, and to sift information critically. His style 
is very good. There are excellent descriptions of almost all of 
Morocco, including the Spanish zone. It would perhaps have been 
good to say that the Sidi Mimoun mentioned on p. 105° was 
Maimonides. The volume is illustrated with a number of excellent 
photographs. Altogether a book to be recommended. It will remain 
a classic for travellers in Morocco—and others. 


Joun A. MaynarpD 


Crop-Production in India. A critical Survey of its Problems. 
By A. Howard. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1924, pp. 200. § 3.50. 

The author of this excellent book has written monographs on 
almost every phase of the subject here studied, and has emphasized 
in them and here the importance of soil aeration and the danger 
of over-irrigation which interferes with it and thus brings about 
particularly the formation of alkali-lands. While the book is of 
special value to the student of Indian economic life, so extensively 
agricultural. It will be also useful to students of economic conditions 
in Mesopotamia where a good many agricultural data await inter- 
pretation. The author gives after each chapter a good bibliography 


and at the end of the volume an index. 
Joun A. Maynarp 


The Subject Index to Periodicals. 1, Language and Literature. 
London: The Library Association, 1924. 2/6 net. 

Part one of this issue of the Subject Index comprises about 
450 entries obtained from the examination of g3 Periodicals. We are 
beginning to look forward to the Subject Index for guidance in 


many matters that have to do with the bibliography of Oriental 
matters, and recommend it to students of Oriental Subjects. 


SamueL A. B. MERCER 
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From Groves of Palm. 
By Bella Sidney Woolf (Mrs. W. T. Southorn). 
Crown 8vo, art boards, 3s. net. Postage 4d. 
Sketches and essays and stories on Ceylon and the East, both 


grave and gay, and full of a great sympathy for the Eastern 
mind. With a Frontispiece and coloured endpapers. 


Jahangir’s India. 
A complete translation of the “ Remonstrantie” of Francisco 
Pelsaert, made by W. H. Moreland, C.S.I., C.I.E., and 
Dr. P. Geyl. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


An account of the Mogul Empire made three centuries ago and 
now published as a whole for the first time. 


Palestine and Pamela. 
By Edith Augusta Baroness Buckmaster, author of “ My 
Native Village and other Verses.” 
(Shortly.) 
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